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FRAY MARCOS DE NIZA, CORONADO AND 
THE YAVAPAI 


By ALBERT H. SCHROEDER* 


Historians in the past have suggested that Coronado went 
down the San Pedro River, in southeastern Arizona, and on 
the basis of Jaramillo’s statement that the expedition turned 
right, they routed Fray Marcos and Coronado either up 
Aravaipa Creek or east from the Tres Alamos region.’ If the 
latter route is accepted it automatically would place the four- 
day despoblado (uninhabited area) somewhere between 
northern Mexico and the middle San Pedro River. This would 
mean that the irrigating and cotton clothed Sobaipuri of the 
San Pedro River would have been on the north side of the 
four-day despoblado and they would have to be considered as 
the “barbarous” people, described by Castafieda, who lived 
by the hunt in pine and oak country and in impermanent set- 
tlements—an impossible comparison. If the former route is 
accepted it would imply that that portion of the middle San 
Pedro River, more than two days travel south of the junction 
with the Aravaipa, would not have been occupied, since it 
would then be the four-day despoblado. This is the very area 
in which DiPeso has suggested, on the basis of archeological 
evidence, that occupation may have been unbroken from late 
prehistoric into historic (1690’s) times.* Thus, the old routes 
appear to be in error. 

Undreiner’s detailed restudy of Fray Marcos de Niza’s 
Relacion led him to change not only the location of several 


* National Park Service, Globe, Arizona. 

1. Bandelier, 1881, p. 10 f; 1892, pt. Il, pp. 407 ; Winship, 1896, p. 387 fn; 
Bolton, 1949, p. 106; Sauer, 1932, p. 36. 

2. DiPeso, 1961, p. 269; 1958, p. 278 and fig. 1 (map). 
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formerly accepted stopping places of Fray Marcos’ trip 
through Arizona, but a portion of the route as well.* Whether 
or not the new route Undreiner proposes becomes generally 
accepted in its entirety remains to be seen. Basically I agree 
with Undreiner’s route, though I take slight exception to 
minor points. This discussion is concerned mainly with that 
portion of his suggested route that passes through the terri- 
tory known definitely to have been occupied in later historic 
times by the Southeastern Yavapai in Arizona. In addition, 
it presents ethnological evidence which tends to substantiate 
the new route through this particular region. Rather than 
attempting to recheck the entire route from Culiacan, Mex- 
ico, to Zufii, as outlined by Undreiner, I am assuming his 
suggested distances and localities to be at least approxi- 
mately correct since they are fairly close to former opinions. 
Moreover, the portion of the route with which this paper is 
primarily concerned, from the San Pedro River to the edge of 
the extensive despoblado below Zufii, lies so close to the end 
of the trail that any slight errors in distance and in dates 
below the international border would be of little consequence. 
The internal evidence of the narratives referred to herein 
appears to restrict the route of travel in this area to a definite 
locale at the south end of the last despoblado. 

I am cognizant of the fact that historians have long been 
at odds over Fray Marcos and his Relacion. It seems this 
plight stems from Coronado’s disappointment resulting from 
his own interpretation of Fray Marcos’ description of the 
people and country through which he traveled. Some his- 
torians have pointed to Coronado’s reaction as an indication 
of the Friar’s powers of exaggeration. Some state that he was 
a liar and never reached Arizona, much less the Zufii country, 
and have ignored the fact that he guided Coronado to Cibola. 
Just before reaching Cibola, Coronado had an encounter with 
some Zufiis who retired to the pueblo, and it was then re- 





8. Undreiner, 1947. Undreiner, in his discussions of the route he proposes, made 
comparisons with the routes previously suggested by others, especially when the:e was 
a major point of disagreement. In his study I believe he has successfully refuted Sauer’s 
statement that Fray Marcos only reached the vicinity of the Arizona border. Since 
Undreiner made these comparisons, this paper will be concerned with other similar 
cross-checking only where it applies to the subject at hand. 
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ported that, “While this was taking place, Fray Marcos de 
Niza, a Franciscan friar, who was guiding the Spanish army, 
arrived.’* In short, many historians have failed to come to 
an agreement on the route of Fray Marcos. 

The evidence presented herein not only indicates the good 
father was telling the truth, but that Coronado and his chroni- 
clers knowingly supported much of his relation pertaining to 
the trip through this area. Surprisingly enough, if the his- 
torians had taken the narrative of Fray Marcos, and par- 
ticularly those of Coronado’s chroniclers, at face value, and 
traced the route accordingly, they would not have had Coro- 
nado turn east from the San Pedro River (when Jaramillo 
said they turned to the right, for example),® since other 
sources also said Coronado went north up to 3414 degrees, or 
reached the Sierra where it turned west (points which are 
discussed below). All journals agree on details, so for this 
reason I believe Fray Marcos traveled as indicated in this 
paper. 

The following is a summary of Undreiner’s proposed 
route and of pertinent data recorded by the Friar along this 
portion of the journey. Fray Marcos entered Arizona on 
April 13, 1539, traveling north along the Pima road about 
15 miles east of Lochiel. The following day he reached what 
has been identified as the Sobaipuri village of Quiburi on the 
San Pedro River. On the 16th, Fray Marcos reached what has 
been identified as the village of Baicatcan, also on the San 
Pedro, which DiPeso dated pre-1698.° Here messengers, resi- 
dents of this village, returned from Estévan’s advance party 
to report back to Fray Marcos, and here he also learned that 
two more days of travel would bring him to a despoblado 
which would take four days to cross. Two days later, April 
18, he was near the edge of the despoblado at the northern- 





4. Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 345. 

5. Oblasser, 1939, map p. 13. Oblasser was the first to route Fray Marcos and 
Coronado all the way down the San Pedro River. Bolton, 1949, p. 105, has Coronado turn 
east near Tres Alamos. 

6. DiPeso, 1953, pp. 59-62, 186. DiPeso has dated Quiburi between 1692-1698 on the 
basis of his recent excavations, though he points out that there was an earlier occupa- 
tion from 1100 to 1200 (7) A.D. on the same site. If his dating is correct Quiburi did 
not exist when Fray Marcos passed through. Perhaps the stopping place was the Bo- 
quillas Ruin across the river from Quiburi, or some other nearby site. 
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most Sobaipuri village on the San Pedro, according to Un- 
dreiner (probably near Aravaipa Creek). 

Fray Marcos described this rancheria as being located in 
a green irrigated land and stated the people wore cotton gar- 
ments, some wearing skins of cattle (buffalo). They were 
bedecked in turquoise, and brought him deer, rabbits, quail, 
maize and pinole and offered turquoise, skins of cattle, very 
fine vases and other things. At this rancheria he obtained 
specific information regarding Totonteac (Hopi area) west 
of Zufii.” 

The next day, April 19, he entered the four-day despoblado 
and on the first day crossed an arroyo which Undreiner con- 
siders to be the Gila River. At the end of four days he came 
to a valley well settled with people. Undreiner charts this por- 
tion of the journey through present Feldman, Winkleman, 
and Christmas around the Mescal Mountains, then between 
the Pinal and Hays Mountains to Globe and Claypool reach- 
ing the Salt River in the vicinity of Tonto National Monu- 
ment. Thus, in four days Fray Marcos covered almost 80 
miles, reaching the Salt River April 22. Undreiner identifies 
the Tonto Cliff Dwellings as Chichilticalli. 

Fray Marcos tells us that the natives of the first town in 
this valley exhibited a greater amount of turquoise than had 
any previous groups, and also had good blankets and skins of 
cattle. The women wore similar turquoise and fine skirts and 
shirts. These people were wll informed about Cibola (Zufii) 
and Totonteac (Hopi). 

It was here, on the Salt River, according to Undreiner, 
that he learned that the coast turned west, it having trended, 
Fray Marcos said, to the north up to the time of entering the 
four-day despoblado (at the Gila River). He said he went in 
search of it, as he was instructed by the Viceroy. 

Undreiner then routes him down the Salt River to the 
Salt River Mountains near Phoenix. He suggests that from 
this point Fray Marcos deduced, by the general northwestern 
trend of the mountain ranges, that the coast turned west at 





7. Hakluyt, 1928, p. 163 translates “Totanteac lyeth toward the West.” Those 
authorities who based their translations on the original documents state “‘west” rather 
than “east” of Cibola (Zuni). 
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35 degrees (actually completes curve to the west at 341% de- 
grees). His five-day march through “that” valley Undreiner 
considers to be Fray Marcos’ account of his trip down the 
Salt and not a leg of his approach to Cibola, and the following 
three-day trip he considers to be his return up the valley from 
his check on the turning of the coast. Hakluyt’s translation 
regarding that portion of Fray Marcos’ trip to search for the 
coast is slightly more specific—“Through the foresayd valley 
I travailed five days journey.”* 

This valley was described by Fray Marcos as being thickly 
settled with villages 14 to 14 league apart and so bountiful in 
food that it could provision 300 horses or horses and men.° 
He said the valley was like a flower garden. Undreiner, who 
interprets this latter statement as probably meaning agricul- 
ture, refers to the closely situated extinct villages in the lower 
Salt River Valley around Phoenix as possible collaborating 
evidence, since these sites exhibit irrigation ditches of con- 
siderable extent. These sites, however, are prehistoric w‘ih 
an end date of 1400 A.D. or perhaps slightly later.*® 

Our first evidence of native occupation in this region, the 
lower Salt, during historic times is in 1873. Stout, in his letter 
of August 31, 1873, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
stated, “The reservation [Pima] does not afford a sufficient 
quantity of water for the support of all the Indians belonging 
to it, and some of them in consequence have left it in order 
to get a living .. . some three hundred have moved to the Salt 
River Valley.”™ 

According to the Pima calendar stick, Mormon settlers 
asked the Pima to come on the Salt, and their first year’s crop 
of 1872-1873 was good.” 

In 1878, Stout again wrote, “The Indians [Gila Pima] 
were therefore driven to the necessity of seeking other lands 
to cultivate, or to obtain employment elsewhere to save them- 
selves. ... Large numbers of them were compelled to cultivate 





8. Idem., p. 152. Italics are mine. 

9. The word “de caballo” is translated as “horsemen” in some texts and “horses” 
in others, a point that is discussed farther on. 

10. Schroeder, 1952b, p. 137; 1953a, pp. 189, 192. 

11. Report of the Secretary of Interior for 1878-1874, Vol. I, p. 649. 

12. Russell, 1908, p. 54. 
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lands on the Salt River and in other portions of the Terri- 
tory,”"* (because of a shortage of water). 

According to a newspaper article in 1878, “Nearly a year 
ago” it had been called to the attention of the Indian Depart- 
ment that a large number of Pima under old Chief Chin-chir- 
a-cum abandoned the reservation on the Gila and settled on 
land north of the Salt River running parallel with and oppo- 
site Tempe."* 

As a result of the above move over to the Salt, the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive Order, June 14, 1879, setting aside 
the land occupied by the Pima on the Salt River as the Salt 
River Reservation."® 

Between 1540 and 1873, there is no mention of occupation 
on the lower Salt River below its junction with the Verde 
River. In 1699, Kino and Mange traveled east from the Gila- 
Salt junction and stated they saw the Rio Azul (Verde 
River) , but they mentioned no observation of any Indians on 
the Salt.’* In 1746, Sedelmayr reported on Keler’s trip from 
the mouth of the Verde River down to the Gila-Salt junction 
and beyond, as well as his own trip down the Asuncion (Salt). 
In neither case did he mention any Indians along this stretch, 
until the Cocomaricopa were encountered below the Gila-Salt 
junction."* 

In view of the evidence above, it is doubtful that Fray 
Marcos went as far west as the Phoenix area to encounter any 
Pima on the Salt River as Undreiner proposes. Moreover, one 
cannot use the “De Niza” inscription near Phoenix as evi- 
dence of his having been in the area, as Bartlett and Colton 
already have indicated the fraudulent nature of the “inscrip- 
tion.’’"* If we reconsider the evidence pertaining to this route, 
it still remains valid, but the natives Fray Marcos met on the 
Salt River near the mouth of Tonto Creek apparently were 
Southeastern Yavapai rather than Pima. 





18. Stout in Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1873, p. 3 and Indian 
Commissioner to the Secretary, p. xxxiv. 
Weekly Arizona Miner, September 6, 1878, p. 2, col. 1. 
. Russell, 1908, p. 54 fn. 
. Kino in Bolton, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 98, 97, 199. 
- Sedelmayr in Ives, 1939, p. 104. 
. Bartlett and Colton, 1940. 
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All sources indicate that Chichilticalli was on the north 
side of the four-day despoblado, and that an extensive despo- 
blado was situated between Chichilticalli and Zufii. Mendoza 
wrote to the King that he had sent Melchior Diaz to check 
on Fray Marcos’ story, and referred to a letter received from 
Diaz on March 20, 1540, in which it was stated “and since it 
is impossible for me to cross the despoblado extending be- 
tween here and Cibola on account of the snow and intense 
cold... .””*® According to this statement, Diaz was at the edge 
of the extensive despoblado below Cibola. In other words he 
was at or near what was later called Chichilticalli (a general 
area along the Salt River from Pinal Creek west to the Four 
Peaks, which extended northeast to about the north end of 
the Sierra Anchas, as will be shown below). Castafieda was 
more explicit regarding this journey of Diaz, stating he 
“went as far as Chichilticale.” 2° When we refer to Coronado’s 
journey through this region in 1540 we find, in a letter he 
wrote to the Viceroy, that he was informed by the natives 
that the sea was 10 days distant from this place, Chichilti- 
calli, the point from where (Coronado said) Fray Marcos 
turned in search of the coast. 

Regarding agriculture, it will be noted that nowhere, ac- 
cording to Undreiner’s account, does Fray Marcos specifically 
mention agriculture or irrigation from the time he reaches 
the river on the north end of the four-day despoblado to the 
time he leaves it to go to Zufii; only before. Undreiner does 
not translate or use the word “irrigation” in regard to activi- 
ties on this river, but interpolates agriculture.** Hakluyt’s 
and Baldwin’s translations (like Undreiner’s) state “it is all 
well watered and [is] like a garden.” However, Hammond 
and Rey state “all is irrigated; it is like a garden.” Bandelier 
said (not a translation) “the soil was fertile and well irri- 
gated.” Oblasser said “It is all under irrigation and presents 
the appearance of one immense garden.”’”* 





19. Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 157. 

20. Idem, p. 206. 

21. Idem., p. 165. 

22. Undreiner, 1947, p. 460. 

23. Hakluyt, 1928, p. 152; Baldwin, 1926, p. 21; Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 72; 
Bandelier, 1890a, p. 144; Oblasser, 1939, p. 16. 
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The Spanish version reads “riégase todo y es como un 
vergel,”’** “Regar” means to water, to irrigate or to wash or 
water (as rivers and clouds). Since the verb is reflexive, 
“riégase,” it seems to me that the implication is that the 
valley was well watered by the river, not irrigated by man. 

In addition, Fray Marcos said “tan abastado de comida 
que basta para dar de comer en él a mas de trescientos de 
caballo.” Baldwin, like Undreiner, translates this to mean 
there was enough food for over “three hundred horse.” Hak- 
luyt said “three thousand [sic] horsemen.” Hammond and 
Rey say “three hundred men and horses,” and Oblasser said 
“three hundred horsemen.’’*° Bandelier doesn’t make refer- 
ence to this sentence. If “horses” is correct, then no irrigation 
is implied. If mounted men is correct, then, if irrigation was 
practiced, it must have been on a small scale because Coro- 
nado and his 75 horsemen and 25 foot soldiers (according to 
Hammond and Rey) ** could not find sufficient to eat after two 
days rest there. Coronado said, “I rested for two days at Chi- 
chilticalle, and there was good reason for staying longer, con- 
sidering how tired the horses were; but there was no chance 
to rest further, because the food was giving out.’’?" 

The above does not seem to be the kind of statement one 
would expect in late spring or early summer, if this were an 
agricultural area, It bears out Undreiner’s, Baldwin’s and 
Hakluyt’s translations indicating that little or no irrigation 
was practiced on this (the Salt) river and that Fray Marcos’ 
reference to food in the valley, as discussed above, probably 
referred to horses more than men. If irrigation was practiced 
and crops were not yet mature when Coronado was here, it 
would seem he would have referred to the green crops, since 
he again made such a point referring to his plight after leav- 
ing here. 

To the above implication, that little or no irrigation was 


24. The above partial quotation in Spanish, as well as others referred to below, 
were kindly supplied by Dr. George P. Hammond who states it is exactly the same in 
both the manuscript copy of Fray Marcos’ Relacion and in the version given in Pacheco 
y Cardenas, Vol. III, pp. 359-340. 

25. Hakluyt, 1928, p. 152; Baldwin, 1926, p. 21; Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 71; 
Oblasser, 1939, p. 16. 

26. Hammond and Rey, 1940, pp. 162, 179, 206 (50 mounted men and a few foot- 
men according to Castafieda and 75 hersemen and 30 footmen according to Traslado de 
Las Nuevas). 

27. Idem, p. 166. 
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practiced, can be added Castafieda’s statement pertaining to 
his observations in 1540 that the natives of Chichilticalli 
were the most barbarous thus far encountered on their jour- 
ney. He said they lived by hunting and in rancherias without 
permanent settlements, most of the region being covered 
with pine forests and oaks with a sweet acorn.”* This descrip- 
tion, in addition to ruling out irrigation at Chichilticalli, 
automatically rules out any possibility of the Casa Grande 
region (area proposed by Oblasser) and the lower Salt near 
Phoenix (included in Undreiner’s area) as being Chichilti- 
calli. Pines and hunting people are not known to have existed 
in these regions where irrigation was practiced at one time 
or another. 

In trying to resolve this problem of whether “horses” or 
“horses and men” were intended in the above statement of 
Fray Marcos, I consulted Miss Eleanor B. Adams, Research 
Associate in History at the University of New Mexico library. 
She pointed out that in later periods each man on an expedi- 
tion had several remounts, not just one horse. This would 
imply that there would be more than 300 horses for 300 men. 
Thus, one couldn’t correctly translate the above by saying 
800 horses and men, if the practice of having several re- 
mounts was common in Fray Marcos’ day, 1539. In other 
words, one could cite separately the number of horses or men 
on an expedition, but not give one figure to apply to both 
horses and men, since each man had a varying number of 
remounts. 

In checking the muster roll of Coronado’s expedition of 
1540, it is quite evident that many of the men had several 
horses, Coronado having 22 or 23.”° Since the practice of hav- 
ing a number of remounts was current in 1540, it seems then 
that Fray Marcos meant either “more than 300 horses” de 
caballo being employed in the sense of stock or mounts on an 
expedition, or “300 horse,” as in old English. One cannot 
infer on the basis of this translation alone that “de caballo” 
implied irrigated crops were available for men, especially 
when Castafieda’s statement on the people of this area, living 
by the hunt and in impermanent settlements, is considered. 





28. Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 252; Winship, 1896, pp. 616-517. 
29. Hammond and Rey, 1940, pp. 87-104. 
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Jaramillo’s narrative, relating to his observations of 
1540, bears out the above interpretation of the lack of irriga- 
tion on the north side of the four-day despoblado. He stated 
that after crossing this despoblado they reached another 
arroyo which they understood was called Nexpa (Undreiner’s 
Salt River). Some poor Indians came out to meet them bring- 
ing presents of little value such as maguey leaves and pita- 
hayas.*° On the south side of this despoblado, irrigation and 
crops are specifically referred to (among the inhabitants 
along the San Pedro) by all sources as discussed above. 

However, Jaramillo’s account, regarding the approach on 
the south side of the four-day despoblado, is somewhat 
garbled. He said that from Corazones “passing a sort of small 
gateway [near Ures, if the Sonora valley of today] very close 
to this arroyo, we went to another valley made by this same 
arroyo” called Sefiora. It also was irrigated and had similar 
settlements and food, being 6 or 7 leagues in length. From 
here he says they went to Ispa, crossing meanderings of the 
arroyo (as does the present road), one day’s journey from the 
previous settlement, and then proceeded over the four-day 
despoblado to the Nexpa.** Obviously he overlooked at least 


8 days travel if we compare his account with that of Fray 
Marcos as outlined below: 


Fray Marcos Jaramillo 


Left Petatlan Left Petatlan 
Went 25 or 30 lgs. (3 days) 3 days to Cinaloa R. 
Crossed 4-day despoblado 5 days to Cedros Arroyo 
(valley east of here) (valley east of here) 
3 days to Vacapa 3 days to Yaquemi 
traveled 3 days traveled 3 days and crossed 
2 arroyos 
(discrepancies begin) 
traveled 5 days 2 days to Corazones 
traveled 2 days 1 day to Sefiora Valley 
: 1 day to Ispa 
crossed 4-day despoblado crossed 4-day despoblado to 
Nexpa River 





80. Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 297. 
% 31. Idem., pp. 297. 
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From the point where the discrepancies begin, Fray 
Marcos took 7 days to reach the despoblado while Jaramillo 
records only 4 days to cover the same stretch. The latter’s 
reference to Ispa could be the same as Castafieda’s “Arispa” 
east of Sefiora, probably modern Arispe. If so, Jaramillo’s 
four-day despoblado above Ispa would include what was oc- 
cupied territory (across from the headwaters of the Sonora 
River to those of the San Pedro and down that stream) dur- 
ing Kino’s day and into prehistoric times according to Di- 
Peso’s findings. 

Other accounts, moreover, indicate that the region north 
of Sefiora was occupied in 1540. Tovar, according to 
Castafieda, in the spring of 1541, returned to Sefiora at which 
time the Spaniards had an encounter with a nearby pueblo. 
As a result of this fight, Tovar ordered the town of Sefiora 
moved to the Valley of Suya, 40 leagues to the north. The 
people of this valley were described as being like those of 
Sefiora in dress, customs, etc.** Castafieda also reported that 
on Coronado’s return from Cibola, he passed through Chi- 
chilticale, and before reaching the natives of Corazones, there 
were outbreaks by the Indians and some horses were killed.*** 
Thus, we can only assume that Jaramillo left a portion of the 
journey out. 

It appears that the travel from the upper Sonora river 
to Chichilticale had been overlooked by Jaramillo, yet he may, 
instead, have omitted mention of about 3 days travel just 
prior to reaching Corazones. If so, his Ispa may have been 
“Jiaspi” on the lower San Pedro River, referred to by Kino 
in the early 1700’s, where crops were raised and cotton was 
woven.*”> As already stated, Jaramillo described their pass- 
ing through an irrigated valley before reaching a narrows, 
and after passing the narrows, they continued along the same 
arroyo to Ispa, just before reaching the four-day despoblado. 
The stretch along the San Pedro Valley, to which Jaramillo 
might be referring, is described almost in the same manner 
by Manje in 1697.8 


82. Idem., pp. 233-234, 250. 
32a. Idem., p. 273. 

82b. Bolton, 1948, p. 170. 
82c. Manje, 1964, pp. 78-81. 
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He and Kino left Quiburi, just above the mouth of Baba- 
comori Creek on November 11, 1697. By the night of Novem- 
ber 12, they had proceeded 23 leagues down the river to the 
north. On the morning of November 13, Captain Francisco 
Ramirez went with an advance party and returned to inform 
Manje that there were many places of possible ambush from 
Apaches between two cliffs, where the river narrows its 
course about one-half a league. This is between the present 
Rincon and Dragoon Mountains. 

“After passing through this narrow gorge, the river wid- 
ens again into a large valley,” said Manje. Another 4 leagues 
north of the narrows, they reach Jiaspi. 

Castafieda referred to this as the valley of Suya in which 
the town of San Hierénimo was established, and described 
the traits of the Pima living here.** Jaramillo called it the 
Sefiora Valley,** which name Castafieda applied to the Sonora 
Valley.** Castafieda said they went from the Suya Valley to 
the beginning of the 15 day despoblado* and Jaramillo said 
the same regarding the trip from the Sefiora Valley. Obvi- 
ously, Jaramillo left out a portion of the itinerary in his 
narrative and perhaps confused the Sefiora with the Suya 
Valley. 

Fray Marcos also implies hide clothing was worn by the 
natives on the north side of the four-day despoblado, not cloth 
clothing like that encountered among the previous groups 
below it, such as also was described for the Sobaipuri on the 
San Pedro by Kino and Velarde in the early 1700’s.*7 Fray 
Marcos said “y muy buenas mantas y cueros de vaca.” Hak- 
luyt’s translation of the above, pertaining to the clothing seen 
on the north side of the four-day despoblado reads “and 
[they] goe in good apparell, and skinnes of Oxen.” Hammond 
and Rey translated this “they had very good blankets and 
skins of cattle.” Baldwin’s translation reads “they were 
dressed in very good cloaks of ox leather.” Bandelier said 





. Hammond and Rey, 1940, pp. 250-251. 
Idem., p. 297. 
Idem., p. 260. 
Idem., p. 261. 
. Wryliys, 1981, pp. 129, 182; Bolton, 1916, p. 459. 
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(not a translation) “The women were dressed in good skirts 
and chemises.” ** 

These two distinctions, pertaining to agriculture and 
clothing, immediately set the people above the four-day 
despoblado, who wore buckskin clothing and lacked agricul- 
ture (Yavapai), apart from those below on the San Pedro 
who wore cotton apparel and practiced irrigation agriculture 
(Sobaipuri). In addition, the latter, who decorated their pot- 
tery in historic times, were stated to have fine vases (dec- 
orated 7), a trait not mentioned among the former, who 
lacked decorated ware. 

In a previous article I referred to Castafieda’s “barbar- 
ous” group, mentioned above, and stated “these may well 
have been Jocomes or even northern Sobaipuri,” but not 
Apache or Sobaipuri proper.*® Had I been acquainted with 
Undreiner’s proposed route of Fray Marcos de Niza from the 
Gila to the Salt, at the time of writing the above, which in 
turn affects a new route through this area for Coronado, a 
re-examination of the narratives of the expeditions would 
have indicated the Yavapai probably were the “barbarous” 
group considered throughout this paper. This is supported 
by Fray Marcos’ “barrios” (small camps), Castafieda’s “bar- 
barous” Indians who lived by the hunt and in “impermanent 
settlements” and Jaramillo’s “poor Indians,” all of which 
were referred to as being on the north side of the four-day 
despoblado. These terms are more descriptive of the Yavapai 
and their camps than the Sobaipuri and their villages. There 
is no doubt that two different ethnic groups lived on either 
side of the despoblado. The only locality in southeastern Ari- 
zona where a nomadic and sedentary peoples were separated 
by a four-day despoblado, as far as present evidence is con- 
cerned, would have been the region bordering between the 
Sobaipuri and Yavapai. 

Regarding the villages noted by Fray Marcos on his trip 
, to check on the coast (five-day trip down the Salt according 
to Undreiner), Bandelier adds an interesting point which 
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indicates these settlements were small as Castafieda describes 
them, not large as Undreiner implies by referring to the pre- 
historic sites exhibiting irrigation ditches on the Salt River. 
The word used by Fray Marcos de Niza to refer to these set- 
tlements was “barrios” (“estan los barrios a media legua y a 
cada cuarto de legua”). Bandelier devoted almost one-haif 
page to a footnote dealing with the definition and derivation 
of the word “barrio” to indicate that a small settlement was 
implied. Of pertinent interest here is one phrase contained in 
the definition, which might well describe a Yavapai camp— 
“y assi vale tanto barrio como casa de campo.’’*° 

Coincidently, the Southeastern Yavapai had a practice of 
congregating at a camp called Amanyika (quail’s roost), 
about two miles south of the Salt River, where the Fish Creek 
and Salt River cliffs made it difficult for approach by the 
Maricopa or Gila Pima. In some seasons a hundred houses 
would be seen there. In the spring the Yavapai came here to 
gather seed, and in the summer to obtain prickly pear fruit, 
rabbits and woodrats. The caves just north of here were oc- 
cupied in the winter.*! This practice of congregating in one 
small area is also known among the other Yavapai divisions. 
Corbusier stated that in time of plenty as many as 100 souls 
would be in one village, each family group having their huts 
together.** Mike Burns, a Western Yavapai wrote that in the 
late 1800’s “They camped on the rim of a row of ranges be- 
tween the Superstition Mountains and what is called Fish 
Creek. The camps were in four distinct parts, a few miles 
from each other, but the middle one contained the most in 
numbers.” “* Thus, Fray Marcos’ description of a number of 
closely situated “barrios” in this very area along the Salt 
River apparently was most fitting and accurate, each of his 
barrios probably representing a family or extended family 
group. 

We have another trait mentioned which further implies 
these people on the north side of the despoblado were Yava- 
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pai. Obregon, in writing about Espejo’s expedition which ap- 
proached the middle Verde Valley from the northeast in 1583, 
remarked that the practice of the natives of the middle Verde 
Valley (considered to be Northeastern Yavapai by all 
sources) of wearing crosses was due to instructions by others 
further back** (toward Mexico). I had previously stated 
“The exact meaning of this latter statement is not clear, but 
it is quite possible that the Yavapai, who had contacts with 
the Yuman speaking people on the Colorado River, picked up 
the use of the cross from their western neighbors after Alar- 
con, who sailed a short distance up the Colorado River, had 
introduced the cross to the lower Colorado groups in 1540.““ 
Since Fray Marcos specifically stated that he erected crosses 
in this valley (Salt River according to Undreiner) through 
which he passed in search of the turning of the coast, it now 
becomes apparent that perhaps the Northeastern Yavapai 
of the middle Verde Valley may have obtained the idea and 
use of the cross from another group further back, as Obregon 
put it, the Southeastern Yavapai, a much closer source. 

Zarate, in describing Ofiate’s expedition to the sea in 
1604, explained the presence of the cross among the natives 
of the middle Verde Valley by stating that some Franciscans 
(plural) had passed through this area a long time before and 
had instructed the Indians to wear the cross when the Span- 
ish came.** Escobar stated most of the crosses were of reed 
and worn on the forehead.‘7 Yavapai medicine men are 
known to have used small crosses formed of two pieces of 
cane about 2 inches long, wrapped in red and blue yarn, and 
tied together. These were secured to a lock of hair to prevent 
or cure a pain in the head.** This seems to be similar to the 
description given by Escobar. If any Franciscans passed 
through or near the Verde Valley, they could only have been 
those accompanying Coronado or his army in 1540, since 
Fray Marcos, in 1539, was traveling without any religious 
companions. 
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As late as 1716 Velarde stated that the Pima fought with 
a Yuman-speaking group (Nifora) to the north of them and 
that they knew of another more distant group to the north of 
the Nifora whom they referred to as Cruciferos because the 
cross was sacred to them. 

Though there is no evidence to favor the introduction of 
the cross from the lower Colorado River groups or from the 
Southeastern Yavapai, the circumstances were such that 
either could have introduced this feature to the Northeastern 
Yavapai. The above remarks are based on the assumption 
that the cross was introduced by the Spanish. The possibility 
remains that the cross among the Yavapai may have been a 
survival of the prehistoric wood or yucca cross. 

Coronado stated that the Indians of Chichilticalli told him 
that the sea was 15 days distant and that when they went to 
the sea (probably meaning the Gulf of California) for fish, 
or anything they need, they traveled across country and it 
took them 10 days.®° The five day discrepancy may indicate 
the sea was 15 days away, but they only went ten days to the 
west where they obtained what they needed through trade. 
In 1598, in the middle Verde Valley, Farfan was told by the 
natives, who had shell ornaments, that it was a 30 day jour- 
ney to the sea (probably via the Mohave Indian country to 
the Gulf). Ofiate, in 1604, said it was 20 days.** Thus, in both 
cases these people were acquainted with the sea, indicating 
they ranged over a considerable area. In 1776, Padre Garces 
recorded a meeting with some Yavapai (Tejua), near pres- 
ent day Yuma, who were acquainted with the Yavapai of the 
east who were being pressed by the Spanish,** apparently in 
the upper Salt or Gila region.®* These instances indicating 
movements and contacts over a large area from the upper 
Salt to the lower Colorado River by one group of people can 
refer only to the Yavapai on the north side of the despoblado, 
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not the Gila Pima or Sobaipuri who were restricted to a 
smailer area to the south, and definitely not the Apache, even 
if they were near this region as early as 1540, because the 
Apache never claimed to have gone to or to have known about 
the Gulf. 

Fray Marcos stated he took some 30 “chiefs” from the 
area (Chichilticalli on the Salt River) as well as other men 
along with him on his trip across the extensive despoblado to 
Zufii. By “chief” it appears he probably was referring to 
heads of different small nomadic bands such as are found 
among the Yavapai. Some 300 people had accompanied Este- 
van. (Castafieda said about 60 accompanied him.)"* Thus, 
the natives who were killed with Estevan at Zufii apparently 
were Yavapai, unless some Indians from the San Pedro River 
had also accompanied him that far. Those with Fray Marcos, 
when they received the news of the death of their relatives 
at Zufii, lamented that they would no longer be able to go to 
Zufii as they had in the past. Whether this enmity continued 
is a moot point. 

Further evidence suggesting those who accompanied 
Fray Marcos to Zufii were Yavapai is found in Diaz’ letter to 
Mendoza in which he stated that the people of Cibola, after 
their encounter with Estevan in 1539, had told these people 
he had reached, at the beginning of the despoblado to Zufii, 
not to allow the Spanish to come through again.®* Since Coro- 
nado did march through the following year, and these people 
(Yavapai on the Salt River) did not stop him, the Zufii may 
have afterwards cut off all relations with these people to the 
southwest. Interestingly enough, Gifford found the North- 
eastern Yavapai, even though they lived closer to Zufii than 
the Southeastern Yavapai, had no name for the Zufii.” On the 
other hand Bandelier stated the Yuman stock, from the Colo- 
rado River to the Tonto Basin, had commercial relations with 
the Zufii.*" 


Evidence pertaining to the location of Chichilticalli and 
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the point where the expedition turned northeast to cross the 
extensive despoblado to Zufii is contained in the various nar- 
ratives. Coronado, in his letter of August 3, 1540, to Mendoza, 
was the first to use the word “Chichilticalli” which Undreiner 
suggests was the Tonto Cliff Dwellings. Castafieda, who was 
the only one to refer to a ruined pueblo at this location, de- 
scribed this place as a large roofless ruined house built of red 
mud that may have been a fortress, formerly occupied by a 
people who broke away from Cibola.** This would describe 
most any fair-sized pueblo but not a structure in a cave such 
as the Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 

Jaramillo, however, as well as all others, employs the 
name Chichilticalli as a place name only. After crossing the 
four-day despoblado he stated they reached a stream which 
they understood was called Nexpa (Undreiner’s Salt River). 
From here, he said they continued down this stream for two 
days. Then they left the stream by going to the right (north- 
east, he later said) and an additional two days’ travel brought 
them to the foot of the cordillera where they learned it was 
called Chichilticalli. In another portion of his narratives 
Jaramillo stated this name of Chichilticalli was applied to 
this pass in this range because they had heard from some 
Indians further back (probably on the Salt River) that it 
was called by this name.** 

Castafieda said that many rams and goats were seen be- 
tween the Valley of Suya (a portion of the San Pedro River 
Valley)® and Chichilticalli, and that the land changes and 
thorny trees disappear at Chichilticalli (as actually occurs 
after crossing the Salt River) . This, he reasoned, was because 
the ridge of the sierra turns as does the coast. The sierra 
(either the Sierra Ancha or the Mogollon Rim) and the point 
where it actually turns west is some distance northeast of 
the Nexpa (Salt) River, over two days travel as Jaramillo 
described it. Thus the topography and biology fit the area 
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between the Yavapai and Sobaipuri. It is also interesting to 
note that Castafieda employs the same reasoning in the above, 
in regard to the turning of the coast without actually going 
to see the coast, as Undreiner suggests Fray Marcos de Niza 
did when he surmised the coast turned west. Fray Marcos has 
been lambasted for his statement, but historians have been 
strangely silent in regard to this similar statement made by 
Castafieda. 

Perhaps one criticism that may be leveled at the route 
beyond the San Pedro is the identification of the Gila River. 
Some may question its identification since it is referred to by 
Fray Marcos as an “arroyo” rather than a “rio.” Perhaps the 
following observations concerning the flow of the Gila River 
will help to show that the Gila is truly insignificant at times. 

Pumpelly, in writing of his experience in Arizona in the 
fall of 1860, referred to the Gila River saying “the bed of 
which above its junction with the Salina [Salt] river is often, 
and below that point sometimes, dry.” 

Bandelier, in discussing Alarcon’s voyage up the Colorado 
River, in the month of August, 1540, stated that during Au- 
gust, September and early October “The Gila is so low that it 
scarcely would attract attention from anyone who, like Alar- 
con, was ascending the main stream [Colorado] in boats.” ⸗ 

Font, on November 1, 1775, while at Uturituc near Casa 
Grande Ruins, stated the Gila was not high enough to enter 
the Indian ditches, reaching only halfway up their legs. He 
remarked the stream was only large during times of flood.” 

Pima farmers told Russell that they often had to resort to 
gathering and hunting every five years or so as the Gila River 
would dry up. 

Emory, coming west on the Gila River, stated on Novem- 
ber 7, 1846, “The river bed at the junction of the San Pedro 
[the exact spot where Fray Marcos and Coronado crossed, 
according to Undreiner] was seamed with tracks of deer and 
turkey ; some “signs” of beaver and one trail of wild hogs.” 
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Fray Marcos passed through here in mid-April 1539 and 
Coronado in late June of 1540. Since Fray Marcos only re- 
ferred to what is herein thought to be the Gila, and then only 
as an arroyo, the Gila may have failed as the Pima relate, or 
at least it was so insignificant that Coronado and his chron- 
iclers did not refer to it. In fact, Fray Marcos, Coronado and 
the Viceroy all referred to drought conditions. The former 
reported after proceeding north from Petatlan “everywhere 
they received me with receptions, gladness, and triumphal 
arches, giving me of whatever food they had, although it was 
but little, because they said it had not rained for three 
years.” ** The Viceroy referred to Diaz’s trip north to check 
on Fray Marcos’ route and stated “It is said that since it 
was a poor year, Diaz had to endure hunger in many 
places.” **» Coronado remarked “the hardships have been so 
very great and the lack of food such that I do not believe this 
enterprise could have been completed before the end of this 
year.” Jn. addition, Terah L. Smiley of the Tree Ring 
Laboratory, University of Arizona, has indicated that the 
mid-1500’s experienced a period of severe drought, possibly 
of greater magnitude than the “great drought” of 1276 to 
1299 A.D. Thus, several possibilities are present that may 
explain the reference to the Gila as an arroyo. Moreover, 
since Jaramillo refers to many of the streams as arroyos, in- 
cluding those along which he observed irrigation being prac- 
ticed,** there seems to be no reason to doubt “he identification 
of the Gila merely because it was referred to as an arroyo. 

I find it difficult to accept a portion of the route Undreiner 
proposes between the Gila and Salt and to accept his identi- 
fication of Chichilticalli. Anyone familiar with the country 
around Globe would scarcely attempt to reach the Salt River 
by going northwest across the mountains toward Tonto Creek 
as Undreiner proposes. The easiest and most logical route 
would have been to follow Pinal Creek as did the early ranch- 
ers, wagon trains and settlers. Water and pasture would have 
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been available and travel would not have been difficult. More- 
over, the Salt River Valley, below Pinal Creek, meets the de- 
scriptions of Fray Marcos and Castaũeda. It is open and in 
spring presents a green appearance, and, moreover, the vege- 
tation changes in the adjacent highlands on the north side of 
the Salt River. Prior to the development of Roosevelt Dam 
and the creation of the reservoir behind it, the Salt River to 
the west of Pinal Creek meandered through and flooded over 
this rather flat lying portion of the area and undoubtedly 
presented the appearance of a “well-watered garden” in 
spring. 

The most simple route from Globe to the Salt River would 
have been to go down Pinal Creek to Wheatfields, which is 
located just above the point where the canyon boxes up. From 
here a traveler only would have to go over a low pass to the 
east and then follow a north-eastern flowing arroyo to the 
Salt River, opposite the mouth of Cherry Creek. At this point, 
except when the river is high during the spring thaws, one 
can easily ford the Salt River. From here, to reach Tonto 
Creek, one would have to turn. northwest and proceed down 
the Salt across the low ridges between Coon Creek, Chalk 
Creek, Parker Creek and Salome Creek to reach Tonto Creek, 
at least one and a half day’s travel on foot. 

Another factor favoring the route down the Salt is the 
occurrence of several large mounds on the north side, the 
crumbled remains of prehistoric mud or mud and rock walled 
structures, most of which are now under the waters of Roose- 
velt Lake. Castafieda’s description of Chichilticalli (house 
built of mud) appears to have been an open site, not a cave 
site (such as the upper or lower ruins at Tonto National 
Monument which Undreiner suggests may have been Chichil- 
ticalli), and would have fitted any of these sites abandoned 
about 1400 or 1450 A.D., if they were standing in 1539 and 
1540. Some may argue these are not impressive sites. Appar- 
ently they weren’t as Castafieda is the only one to have men- 
tioned one. 

Further evidence favoring the Pinal Creek route is en- 
countered in several narratives. Fray Marcos, after he 
reached the people on the north side of the despoblado (Salt), 
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stated he went through that valley for five days in search of 
the coast. This means he had to go west. If on the Salt, it took 
him to the mouth of Tonto Creek in two days, and from there, 
down the Salt River another three days. He undoubtedly 
skirted the narrow canyons of the Salt River below Tonto 
Creek by following a trail on the south side of the river up 
over the mountains and down Fish Creek back to the Salt 
River, a route used by the Yavapai and Apache in more re- 
cent times, I doubt, however, that he went as far west as the 
Salt River Mountains as Undreiner proposes, since he passed 
through very rough country below Tonto Creek and appar- 
ently visited a number of the Indians (on Fish Creek or near 
the historic site of Amanyika) and gathered information as 
he went. Moreover, the view from the nearby west slopes of 
the Mazatzals or from Four Peaks would have presented him 
with a vista similar to that in the lower mountains further 
west. It is to be noted that his return trip consumed only three 
days, which would imply he went back upstream only as far 
as the mouth of Tonto Creek. He rested here for a few days 
before proceeding to the beginning of the extensive despo- 
blado, which from here, near the mouth of Tonto Creek, he 
stated was four days distant.*" 

Jaramillo stated that on arriving at the Rio Nexpa (Salt) 
on the north side of the despoblado, they went down this ar- 
royo two days. If they had taken Fray Marcos’ route as out- 
lined above to the mouth of Pinal Creek, two days down the 
Salt River would have brought them close to the mouth of 
Tonto Creek. Jaramillo then states they left this arroyo, 
down which they had been traveling, and went to the right 
(northeast, as he indicates later). Thus he and Fray Marcos 
agree on two days travel down this river before turning off 
to take the trail over the extensive despoblado to Zuiii. 

The Relacion del Suceso approximates this same route 
stating they went north from Culiacan to 3414 degrees and 
then turned northeast. The junction of Tonto Creek and the 
Salt River is located just under 34 degrees. Bolton’s and 
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Sauer’s route would have Coronado turning at 32 degrees. 

Ordinarily, a trip from the mouth of Pinal Creek to the 
mouth of Tonto Creek might not consume more than a day 
and a half. However, since Fray Marcos’ five day trip down- 
stream and three day return leaves a two day difference, and 
Jaramillo stated that they traveled down the arroyo for two 
days, perhaps travel was slowed by the gap in the Salt River 
Canyon just below Pinal Creek, by visiting with Indiana 
along the way or some other circumstance such as making the 
trip in one and one-half days and deciding to camp where the 
trail left the river and rest for two days, before leaving per- 
manent water. 

Since Undreiner did not attempt to go into any detail on 
the journey from the Salt River to Zufii, the following is an 
attempt to fill the gap. In tracing the route from the vicinity 
of the mouth of Tonto Creek to Zufii, I am depending pri- 
marily on Jaramillo’s account,” as other narra‘ives only 
briefly touch on this portion of the trip. 

Jaramillo said “We continued down this arroyo [Nexpa] 
for two days [down the Salt River from Pinal Creek to Sa- 
lome Creek just above Tonto Creek]; leaving the arroyo we 
went to the right in two days’ travel to the foot of the cor- 
dillera, where we learned it was called Chichilticalli [from 
near the mouth of Tonto Creek, probably up Salome Creek, 
to the northwest slopes of the Sierra Anchas]. Crossing the 
cordillera [through Board Tree Saddle Pass (which ~ 2 
King has suggested to me as a likely pass) and over the nurth 
end of the Sierra Ancha], we went to a deep arroyo and ra- 
vine where we found water and grass for the horses [Cherry 
Creek, probably some distance below the Asbestos Mine].” 

Jaramillo then repeats himself and said, “From this last 
arroyo Nexpa that I have mentioned we turned almost to the 
northeast, it seems to me. Following this same route [in the 
sense of direction] we went from here [Nexpa], in three 
days, I believe, to a river which we named San Juan [Cherry 
Creek], as we reached it on St. John’s Day [June 24].” A 
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statement by Coronado also indicates that Jaramillo was 
repeating himself, as he said the San Juan River was the 
beginning of the despoblado, “I entered the borders of the 
uninhabited region on Saint John’s Eve.”™ 

Fray Marcos, while located near the mouth of Tonto 
Creek, said of his trip in 1539, “The natives of this village 
begged me to rest here for three or four days, because the 
despoblado began four days travel from here.”’’? Thus, both 
he and Coronado are in agreement that the despoblado was 
three or four days travel beyond their camping spot in 
Chichilticalli (on the Salt River near the mouth of Tonto 
Creek). This agreement again indicates that Jaramillo was 
repeating himself and was not referring to an additional 
three days travel beyond the San Juan. 

By way of summary and comparison to this point, Jara- 
millo said they turned northeast from the Nexpa and took 
three days to reach the San Juan. This route entailed two 
days travel from the Nexpa to the foot of the cordiliera, from 
which point they crossed the mountain and reached a deep 
arroyo and ravine where they found water and grass, this 
last apparently taking another day’s travel. Sauer’s proposed 
route would have them follow an “old Hopi Trail’’ which went 
northeast from the Nexpa (from Cascabel on the San Pedro 
River) and then almost north to the San Juan River (which 
he identifies as the Gila) even though Jaramillo did not men- 
tion any change in direction. Sauer would also have them 
cross a creek (Aravaipa) midway between the Nexpa (his 
San Pedro) and the San Juan, a stream which Jaramillo 
doesn’t mention. He also would have them pass through fairly 
good country “well supplied with grass and water’’™ rather 
than a fairly mountainous region such as Coronado implies 
when he describes the next leg of the journey. Coronado said 
of his route from the San Juan, “I entered the borders of the 
uninhabited region on St. John’s Eve, and for a change from 
our past labors, we found no grass during the first days, but 
a worse way through the mountains and more dangerous 
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passes than we had experienced previously.”"* This implies 
that they had been traveling in mountains before reaching 
the San Juan River, such as occur between the mouth of 
Salome Creek and upper Cherry Creek, namely the Sierra 
Anchas. Neither the Aravaipa Creek or Tres Alamos routes 
proposed by historians would take the Spanish through coun- 
try such as Coronado implies above. Sauer describes the route 
from Cascabel to the Gila as very direct and well supplied 
with grass and water. 

Coronado also said of this portion of the trip from Chi- 
chilticalli, “the way is very bad for at least thirty leagues 
and more, through impassable mountains. But when we tra- 
versed these thirty leagues, we found cool rivers and grass 
like that of Castile.”"* Thirty leagues amount to about 80 
miles. The route I have projected from the Salt River to the 
“cool rivers and grass” country (Rio Frio), in the plateau 
country above the Mogollon Rim, is just about 85 miles. Coro- 
nado’s 30 leagues of rough country would have to include 
the stretch before the San Juan, if he passed through the 
country herein proposed, since thirty leagues travel from the 
San Juan through rough country would put him too far east 
of the course as outlined by Jaramillo. 

From the San Juan River (Cherry Creek) Jaramillo said, 
“On leaving this place we went over somewhat hilly country 
to another river [upper waters of Canyon Creek, June 26], 
and from there more to the north to the river we named Las 
Balsas [the rafts, Carrizo Creek, June 28] since we used 
some rafts for crossing it because it was swollen. It seems to 
me that it took us two days to go from one river to the other.” 

“From here [Carrizo Creek] we went to another arroyo 
which we called La Barranca [June 30]. The distance be- 
tween them is two short days travel, and the direction is 
almost northeast.” La Barranca (the ravine or precipice) 
would fit quite nicely here since they were now at the Mo- 
gollon Rim, deeply cut by streams above and below. This per- 
haps was Mortensen Creek, near Pinedale, or any other of 
the deep streams encountered in this region. 





74. Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 166. Italics are mine. 
16. Idem., p. 166. 
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Jaramillo continues, “From here we went to another river 
which we named Rio Frio [cold river], because it was cold, 
reaching it in a day’s travel [July 1].” This may have been 
either Showlow or Silver Creek, both of which drain high 
country and carry cold water. 

“Then from here we continued through a pine forest, al- 
most at the end of which we found a spring and a cool little 
arroyo. This took another day’s travel [July 2].” If by “pine” 
he was including pinyon, then, they were near Mesa Redondo, 
almost due west of Concho. If pinyon was not intended to 
be included, then the route I’ve projected is a bit too far to 
the north. 

“From here, in two days and in the same direction, but 
not so much to the northeast, we went to another arroyo 
which we named Bermejo [bright reddish color]. Here we 
saw [July 4] one or two Indians whom we later thought be- 
longed to the first settlement of Cibola.” The reddish color of 
the river would certainly apply to the Little Colorado River 
below the Zufii junction. However, Castafieda said this river 
was reached 8 leagues from Cibola.” If he was correct this 
may have been the Zufii River instead and thie would mean 
they traveled only 6 leagues the following day and 2 leagues 
the last day, as both he and Jaramillo state it was another 2 
days to Cibola from this river. I am inclined to think that 
Castafieda, who wrote some 20 years after the expedition 
started, was in error. Certainly it would not have taken them 
two days to travel from the Little Colorado River (which 
would then become the Rio Frio) to the Zufii River (which 
would then become the Rio Bermejo). 

Coronado, as noted above, told of coming to cool rivers 
and grass, and then said “There was a considerable amount 
of flax near the banks of one river which was called Rio de 
. Lino on this account.” He immediately follows by saying “No 
Indians were seen during the first day’s march, after which 
[on the second day] four Indians came out with signs of 
peace, saying they had been sent to that desert place to say 
that we were welcome.” This is the first time he mentions 


76. Idem., p. 208. 
77. Idem., p. 166. Italics are mine. 
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meeting Indians. This encounter must have occurred on July 
4, because Jaramillo and Castafieda both mentioned seeing 
Indians for the first time two days before reaching Cibola." 
Further agreement is noted in that Coronado said they met 
the Indians in the desert and Jaramillo and Castafieda re- 
ferred to the reddish river as the locale, which herein is iden- 
tified as the Little Colorado River almost two days northeast 
of pinyon country. 

The Rio de Lino may have been the cool arroyo encoun- 
tered on July 2. Not only does flax grow in this region but also 
two poisonous plants, either of which may have been the 
plant referred to by Jaramillo when he said, “At this place 
on this arroyo a Spaniard named Espinosa and two other 
persons died as a result of some plants they ate because of 
their great privation.”’*® Coronado said of this incident they 
lost “‘several Indian allies and a Spaniard named Espinosa 
besides two negroes who died of eating some herbs because 
they were out of food.’’®° 

Plants in this general region that are known to be danger- 
ously poisonous are Waterhemlock (Cicuta douglasi) and 
Death Camas (Zigadenus sp.). The former, though larger in 
size, bears a familial resemblance to parsley and the latter 
resembles a small onion. Either of these could well have been 
mistaken by the Spanish as plants that might be edible be- 
cause of their resemblance to vegetables of Spain. Of course 
there also is the possibility that they mistook one of the 
poisonous mushrooms, Amanita spp. for an edible variety." 

Jaramillo terminates the journey stating “In a march of 
two days we went from here [Little Colorado River] to the 
said pueblo, the first one of Cibola [July 6].” 

If I have interpreted correctly Jaramillo’s one statement 
as being a repetition, then this 15 day journey includes three 
which were in inhabited country—the first three days to Riu 





78. Idem., pp. 208, 298. 

7%. Idem., p. 298. 

80. Idem., p. 166. 

81. I am indebted to Naturalists Natt M. Dodge and Leslie P. Arnberger of the 
National Park Service for bringing these plants to my attention. Kearney and Peebles, 
1942, p. 646, say of Waterhemlock “‘Piants violently toxic to warm-blooded animals, espe- 
cially the roots and young growth. No antidote is known.” 
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San Juan which Coronado said bordered on the despoblado. 
Thus the uninhabited zone took 12 days to cross. 

Castafieda said of this journey “From here [where the 
house built of red mud was located] they proceeded over the 
despoblado and after 15 days, at a distance eight leagues 
from Cibola, arrived [July 4] at a river which, because its 
water was muddy and red, they called Red River. Here it was 
that they saw the first Indians in that land—two of them— 
who fled and went to warn the others. On the night of the fol- 
lowing day [July 5], two leagues from the pueblo, the Indians 
began shouting from a safe place. .. . On the following day 
[July 6], in good formation, the soldiers entered the inhab- 
ited land.”*®? His version contains two additional days. This 
is because he starts from the mouth of Pinal Creek, where 
they first encountered Chichilticalli, or his red house. From 
this point it was two days downstream [on the Nexpa] to the 
place where Coronado began his journey, which Jaramillo 
describes. Deducting the three days of occupied country from 
here to the San Juan River, which Jaramillo’s and Coronado’s 
accounts together describe, Castafieda’s despoblado totals 
12 days, as does that of Jaramillo. Neither narrative counts 
the two days rest Coronado took at Chichilticalli** in their 
itinerary. 

Fray Marcos said “I entered the despoblado on May 9.... 
In this manner I traveled twelve days.” Then he met two of 
the wounded Indians who had accompanied Esteban and re- 
marked he was “one day’s journey from Cibola.” His narra- 
tive thus gives 13 days travel for the despoblado.™ It appears 
again that all chroniclers were in close agreement as to the 
time it took to cross the despoblado. 

There are certain linguistic data that could be considered 
along with the evidence already discussed. The sudder ap- 
pearance in documents in 1598 of the word “Apache” may 
have stemmed from the Zufii word “Apachu”® meaning 
enemy or from these early above discussed encounters with 





- Hammond and Rey, 1940, pp. 207-208. 
. Ider, p. 166. 
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the Yavapai in 1539 and 1540, who, like the Walapai, are said 
to have referred to themselves as Apatieh (apa, man, plus the 
plural suffix tieh, people) ,** or Apache.** 

The word “Nexpa,” used by Jaramillo to designate the 
Salt River, appears to have affinities with the Yavapai 
tongue, particularly the ending “pa” (from apa) which oc- 
curs at the end of all Yavapai band names. Whether this word 
represents a corruption of the Yavapai name for the Pima, 
“Hutpa,” or is merely the corruption of the end of the name 
for the Southeastern Yavapai band, “Wikedjasapa,” which 
frequented this area, or some other word, is questionable. 

The word Chichilticale, as it is spelled for the first time in 
Coronado’s letter of 1540, ** has an interesting history. Only 
one of Coronado’s contemporary chroniclers repeats the use 
of this name, Jaramillo, who spelled it “Chichiltic Calli.”™ 
The remaining contemporary narratives do not refer to this 
place name in any way—Traslado de la Nuevas, Relacién 
Postrera de Sivola or Relacion del Suceso.” 

In 1555, Molina published a dictionary of Mexican words 
in which he listed the word Chichiltic-calli, spelled exactly 
like Jaramillo’s rendition, and gave its meaning as “a red 
object or house.”’® In the 1560’s Castafieda wrote his narra- 
tive, and for the first time a reddish walled structure is men- 
tioned as having been present at “Chichilticalli,” as he spelled 
it.*? The only map to show this place is that of “The Interior 
of New Spain,” after Mercator, dated 1569, on which the 
name is spelled “Chichilticale’®* as originally rendered by 
Coronado. 

Several questions arise. Did Molina in 1555 borrow the 
word from Jaramillo, whose account may have been more 
readily available than Coronado’s letter of 1540 which con- 
tained a map or sketch of the route that has never been 
found? Did Castafieda, who wrote in the 1560’s, conjure up 

. Curtis, 1907, p. 5. 

. Gifford, 1936, p. 249. 

. Coronado in Winship, 1896, p. 554. 

. Jaramillo in Idem., p. 585. 

. See Winship, 1896, for translations. 
- Molina, 15565. 


Castafieda in Winship, 1896, p. 471. 
. Map in Idem., between pp. 376-377. 
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the red-walled structure at Chichilticalli out of the definition 
applied by Molina? Was the map of “The Interior of New 
Spain” based on the sketch Coronado sent to Mendoza, since 
the spelling is the same? Since Chichilticalli is specifically 
treated only by Coronado, referred to as a pass by Jaramillo, 
not mentioned by any other contemporaries, and stated to be 
the spot where a red-walled structure was located only by 
Castafieda, who wrote much later and after Molina had as- 
signed a meaning to the word, it appears that Chichilticalli 
has been vastly over-rated by modern historians. This name 
appears to represent a general region or province rather 
than a specific locale, particularly when one notes that Coro- 
nado, while at Chichilticalli, said that the Indians took ten 
days to reach the sea, and that the sea turned west opposite 
Corazones “where I learned that the ships of your Lordship 
which had gone in search of the Port of Chichilticale . . . had 
been seen.’’* 

Just where Castafieda’s ruin of Chichilticalli should be 
placed on the route of travel, on the Nexpa River or beyond it, 
has been debated variously. An article*® relating to the pos- 
sible location of Chichilticalli concludes (on the basis of re- 
search and fie!d investigation in 1868) that it was located on 
the Salt River below the mouth of Pinal Creek. In addition, 
the author points out that he was not the first to suggest the 
Salt River as the locale since Squier,” in 1848, placed Chichil- 
ticalli north of the Gila and Morgan,” in 1869, located it 
either on the Gila or directly north on the Salt River. Though 
Potter’s approach to the probler” of the location of Chichilti- 
calli differs from that herein presented, it is of more than 
common interest that the same conclusions were reached. Of 
particular interest is his finding of an apparently early Span- 
ish buriai®* on the east side of Salome Creek near its mouth, 
the place where I suggest Coronado spent his two days of rest 
at Chichilticalli. This burial, however, probably represents a 

Hammond and Rey, 1940, p. 165. Italics are mine. 
. Potter, 1908. 
. Squier, 1848. 


- Morgan, 1869. 
Potter, 1908, p. 274. 
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post-1780 interment, at which period the Spanish were mak- 
ing scouts into this country. 

In his account, Castafieda refers to the ruin when the 
General reaches Chichilticalli. From here (the ruin) he said 
it was 15 days’ travel to the Red River.* Jaramillo’s account 
states that, from the time they reached the Nexpa River, 15 
days’ of travel were necessary to reach the Bermejo River.” 
Thus, since both narratives agree on the time element, Cas- 
tafieda’s ruin would have had to be located on the Nexpa 
River, not feur days travel beyond at the Pass of Chichilticalli 
described by Jaramillo, where Bolton and Sauer attempted to 
place it.’** Since the ruin was described as having been built 
of red mud, its location on the Salt (following the route pro- 
posed herein) where mud walled sites do occur, is much more 
acceptable than a locale near the north end of the Sierra 
Anchas, where masonry walled sites occur. 

Below is a list of some words which resemble “Chichilti- 
calli” that occur among the Yavapai and Apache,’ the latter 
included to indicate that near cognates can be found in other 
languages: 


Spanish use —Chi Chil ti calli 

Apache —Tli_ chi kowa —*“red house” 
Apache —Chi chil kain —“Oak People” (clan) 
Yavapai —Chi chi itch kwali —‘mother plants” 


On the face of it there is some similarity between the 
Spanish rendition and both the Apache and Yavapai exam- 
ples. I believe this word could well have been derived from 
the Yavapai since there is nothing to indicate that the Apache 
were in the area under discussion in the 16th century as will 
be discussed below. 

It might be well to state here that I previously expressed 
the belief that the Apache de Gila, first encountered some 

99. Hammond and Rey, 1940, pp. 207-208. 

100. Idem., pp. 297-298. 

101. Bolton, 1949, pp. 105-106 ; Sauer, 1932, p. 37. 

102. Terms taken from Gifford, 1932, p. 193 and 1936, pp. 252, 262; Gatechet in 


Putnam, 1879, pp. 414, 434, 450; Curtis, 1908, pp. 182, 140, 143, and Schroeder, 1954, field 
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distance west of Socorro, New Mexico, by Benavides in 
1628, may have been Yavapai or an Apache group that had 
picked up farming from the Yavapai.’ In light of the route 
and data discussed herein, it now appears that the Apache 
de Gila were true Athapascan Apache. In re-examining the 
evidence pertaining to the latter I found an additional item 
that further suggests that the Gila Apache were Athapascan. 
Benavides described a painted deerskin, presented to him by 
the Apache, bearing the sun and moon above their gods and 
creators.’ Curtis describes and illustrates such a skin, once 
owned by an Apache medicine man in the late 1800’s, which 
is remarkably similar to that described by Benavides.’ 
Painted deerskins are not listed among early Yavapai traits, 
and thus it appears that my former belief that the Apache de 
Gila may have been Yavapai was unduly influenced by the 
presence of small scale agriculture among the Gila Apache, a 
trait which they may have obtained from the Yavapai (a 
possibility I previously considered), or perhaps from another 
group in New Mexico. These Gila Apache, though some dis- 
tance east of the Yavapai, were the Apache closest to the 
Yavapai at this date, 1628. 

It is evident, according to Velarde’s remarks, that the 
Yavapai in 1716 were still north of the Pima,’ and that the 
Apache had not yet entered into Arizona north of the Gila 
River to any great extent, though at that date they were 
raiding the Sobaipuri from the east, but south of the Gila 
River. DiPeso erroneously indicated, on the basis of my state- 
ments in this respect in the above cited reference (1952b, p. 
150), that I suggested the Apache inhabitants east of the 
San Pedro may have been Yavapai.’*? No such statement was 
made or intended. 


(To be continued) 
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MARIE SELLAR BULLARD—MEMOIRS* 


My children have long importuned me to leave some rec- 
ord of my memories, so here I begin jottings from a long life, 
unimportant in itself but which has lain in an eventful period 
of modern history, stretching throngh the Civil War and 
Franco-Prussian War, precursor and part cause of the Great 
War of which we are now suffering the aftermath, in an 
anxious and uncertain condition. Much that I write must 
necessarily be based upon hearsay evidence, but even that 
may be of interest and value as I seem to be the last of my 
generation and have no one to give me lacking information. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said that a “Child’s education began 
a hundred years before it was born,” so I must commence by 
some account of what my Scotch ancestors would call “my 
forbears.” 

In 1881, when I was in Elgin, Scotland, near the exterior 
base of the south tower of its beautiful ruined cathedral, ““The 
Lantern of Scotland,” I saw the monument of my great- 
grandfather John Sellar and his wife Helen Donaldson. The 
stones adjoining were flat and defaced by passing of many 
feet. One only remained legible, “Patrick Sellar, sometime 
Musician, Burgess of Elgin, d. 1642” (I quote from memory). 
This is the earliest ancestor of whom I know. Another branch 
of the family kept and handed down the name Patrick. One 
of that name, and his father before him, was “factor” (Super- 
intendent of the Estates) of the Duke of Sutherland, in the 
1880’s. William Sellar, Professor of Humanities at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, belonged to that line. Also his sister, 
mother of Andrew Lang, well-known author and man of let- 
ters. Another son was named Patrick and a third John, whose 
wife I accidentally met in Paris in 1923. Their burial ground 
is at the base of North Tower of Elgin Cathedral. 

My grandfather, William Sellar, went to Peterhead, at 
that time an important whaling and fishing port. It is still a 
great center for the herring fleet of Scotland and Holland, or 


* Daughter of John Perry Sellar and Cornelia Marie Wheatley. 
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was when I was there. There my grandfather married Eliza- 
beth Annand, daughter of James Annand and Charlotte Hays 
Simpson. 

James Annand was engaged in whaling and, in the Na- 
poleonic Wars, in privateering. My mother insisted on calling 
him “The Pirate” which, she said, was more romantic and 
fully justified by the family tradition of his ungovernable 
and furious temper. James and Charlotte had three children. 
Charlotte who married Dr. John Perry and emigrated to 
America settling in Jerseyville, Illinois, and being thereby 
the indirect cause of my being an American. Peter, only son, 
quarrelled with his father, was disowned and forbidden to 
return home but, dying, was smuggled in by his mother to 
die under his father’s roof. I shall always believe the old 
gentleman knew he was there but was too stubborn to openly 
go back on his word. I fancy there was ostrich stock on the 
old lady’s side too. My father said she held it derogatory to 
anyone's dignity to ask forgiveness, or beg pardon. Her da- 
guerreotype shows her a woman of strong character, but she 
was well loved. 

Elizabeth, my grandmother, eloped at 16 with William 
Sellar but was apparently forgiven and restored to favor. I 
know nothing of my grandparents except a daguerreotype 
taken from a painting of my grandmother which shows her 
to have been beautiful. She was the mother of fourteen chil- 
dren by William Sellar and after his death married again, 
Francis Annand (no relation), and had two more children, 
dying at the birth of the second. 

Of this enormous family few grew to maturity. I can only 
name Peter, William, James, Helen, d. young, Charlotte, 
Alexander, John George and Francis Annand, and of these 
only James and John left descendants so far as I know. Peter, 
Alexander, George and Frank like many sea-coast lads took 
to the sea and I remember my father saying the two had 
helped drag the guns to the siege of Sebastapol in the Cri- 
mean War. Peter married but left no children. William also. 
He was a member of Lloyd’s in Glasgow, which caused my 
father to reside there in the 1850’s. Charlotte never married 
but died in the early 1860’s. James was a clergyman of the 
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Scotch Episcopalian Church, Rector of St. Peter’s Edinburgh 
and Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral there. That was the only 
branch of the family that I ever personally knew. He and my 
Aunt Madge had several children. James, “Writer of the 
Signet” at Perth, where Sellar was the last to see him in 
1908, had one daughter, Margaret; Charles, artist, unmar- 
ried; John, at one time Chaplain in India (believe he left 
family) ; Annie and Helen, unmarried, the latter a talented 
musician; Arthur, last heard of in Canadian Mounted Police 
—rather a black sheep. 

When I was in Peterhead in 1881 with my father we 
found still alive his old nurse “Kirstie” Clark, who with the 
grandmother seems to have done most of the bringing up of 
Elizabeth’s large family. “Kirstie” was well along in the 
eighties and feeble in body but keen of mind. When my father 
went into the room and said, “Do you know me Kirstie?,” she 
responded in true Scotch fashion, “It’s no John Sellar!” 
(meaning that it was). 

There must have been a strong family type, for on Sun- 
day a former friend, going home, said to her sister, “There 
was a stranger at church, I don’t know who he was but he 
had the Sellar beard.” It was my father. He and my Uncle 
James both had very dark hair and auburn moustache and 
beard, not at all like the Lowland Scotch sandy type. 

As regards the family name I have never found any but 
the one derivation, Norman-French “Sellier,” English ver- 
sion “Seller,” Scotch “Sellar” (like Shepherd and Shep- 
hard). In medieval days, most important adjuncts and offi- 
cials of troops and companies of knights were the armories 
who made their armor and the selliers who made the “Seller” 
or saddles which bore the knight’s tournaments of war. 

My great-grandfather Wheatley had two sons. My eldest 
aunt remembered seeing a safe-conduct through France for 
Mrs. Wheatley and two children signed by Robespierre, so 
they must have been people of some means and position. After 
her husband’s death, Mrs. Wheatley married Captain Shanley 
and had one daughter, Fanny. One son, Henry, seems to have 
left home and disappeared from family knowledge. The other 
Edward, my grandfather, received a commission in the army 
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(bought in those days) and was gazetted as Ensign in the 
K.G.L. or King’s German Legion. Hanover then was under 
the same King as Great Britain, and a seasoned well-disci- 
plined body of troops from there were in Wellington’s Army, 
partly officered by Englishmen. My grandfather’s diary be- 
gins with his arrival in Spain (or Portugal) and continues 
during the Peninsular War, illustrated by pen and ink 
sketches of his surroundings. Unfortunately it ceases before 
the Waterloo Campaign, in which he also served. 

He took part in the battle of the Hergomart, a farm on 
the Waterloo plain which was fiercely contested, being taken 
and re-taken more than once. During that engagement he 
was wounded through the lungs and taken prisoner by the 
French, so severely wounded that they left him behind when 
finally evacuating. He bound up his wound with his officer’s 
scarf which, stiff with blood, was in my Uncle Edward’s pos- 
session, and regaining his regiment was taken to Brussels to 
a hospital. There his sister Fanny Shanley came to nurse him, 
thus meeting Col. Edmond Linuard, a Belgian officer whom 
she later married. I knew her in Brussels in 1871 and she 
was a wizened, worldly malevolent old lady who might have 
walked out of Thackeray’s pages. 

My grandfather recovered enough to join his army when 
the Allies marched into Paris. He was by this time Captain 
but, never recovering his health entirely, retired on half pay 
at the close of the campaign. He then married Elizabeth 
Brookes, my grandmother. Her people must have been Lon- 
doners, at least her father had large holdings of property 
there. One comprised most of “Shepherd’s Bush” and would 
have been extremely valuable but, being out on 99 yr. lease, 
the heirs preferred to realize rather than wait for termina- 
tion of lease toward close of 19th century. 

Great-grandfather Brookes had two wives and large fam- 
ilies. Among the children of the first was Joshua, most emi- 
nent surgeon and anatomist of his day, having a private 
lecture amphitheatre and founding the anatomical collection 
of the British Museum. His sister Octavia (so called because 
8th—there was also a Decimes), when dying of a disease 
which puzzled doctors, left instructions for a guard to be 
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placed at her grave lest her brother Joshua’s lust for scien- 
tific research cause him to have her body exhumed. 

The second family, whose mother was “The beautiful 
Miss Warsaeu,” was less numerous. I only recall four by 
name—Benjamin, also a surgeon, whom I saw in London in 
1871, Samuel, who after suffering financial losses, went to 
America, settling near Chicago. I remember him in 1865, a 
very handsome, courtly old gentleman with snow-white hair. 
I can see him roaring with laughter as he read Don Quijote. 
The daughters were Mary, “my Aunt Hanson” after whom 
my mother was named, and Elizabeth, my grandmother, who 
married Edmund Wheatley. They had six children, Lucy, 
Jessie, Mary, Cornelia, Malvina, Edmund and Albert. 

My grandfather’s lungs being weak after his wound, they 
left England and lived abroad. For a long time at Gouruai in 
Belgium because the Linuards were stationed there; there- 
fore, French was their nursery tongue and my mother’s name 
to her family became Marie Cornelie. She always loved 
French and my father said when he first knew her in the 
1850’s she had a decided French accent. As they later moved 
to Gresis (or Greir) she was almost equally familiar with 
German but never liked it. 

At Gresis my grandfather died and was given a full mili- 
tary funeral by the Prussian Army there, as Allies in the 
Napoleonic Wars. My mother says she saw her father’s cas- 
ket on a gun carriage with the Prussian General walking 
behind and holding the hands of her young brothers. Women 
never attended obsequies in those days. 

Later the family moved to Bonn on the Rhine because of 
school advantages for the sons. There my eldest aunt, May, 
met Alexander Finlay whom she married. He was Professor 
of Modern Languages at the University of Glasgow so they 
resided there, and eventually my grandmother and her other 
children also settled there. 

The Finlays had two daughters, Adeline (never mar- 
ried), Edith, who married Andrew McCulloch of Dunnifreis, 
Scotland, and three sons, one son, Bertram Douglas, Major 
in army. Reginald was with my father in America 1865 to 
1869, then went to Sydney, Australia, and married; then the 
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family returned to Great Britain, but I have lost track of 
them. Arthur married Gussies in Cape Town, Africa, no 
children (I knew them well in London). Alexander died early. 

My Aunt Malvina married William Davis, son of an old 
friend in London. She died early, leaving one daughter, Alice, 
whom I have seen in England at long intervals. She married 
Alfred Goslett and had several sons, Raymond, youngest 
about Sellar’s age, Jessie never married but died in London 
late in life. I knew her in 1870, 1881, and also 1891 as Sellar 
and Marie may remember. I never knew either of my Uncles. 
The elder Edmund reverted to the medical strain in his 
mother’s family and saw long service as Surgeon General of 
Bengal after passing through the Sepoy Rebellion. He mar- 
ried a Scotch woman, Cecilia, and had three sons, all younger 
than I. I heard that the elder settled in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, after his father’s death which took place on the Riviera. 
The younger uncle died unmarried in Natal, South Africa. 

My father always said that his mother-in-law, Elizabeth 
Brookes Wheatley, had the brightest mind of any woman he 
ever met, and was inherited by her daughter, his wife. She 
was evidently a woman of pronounced opinions. On one occa- 
sion, finding her husband reading a book of which she disap- 
proved, she took it from his hands with the tongs and threw 
it in the fire, much to his amusement. 

I never saw my grandmother but her pictures show an 
unusual intellectual type of face, and I have a mental vision 
of her, as described to me, either reading from one of several 
books at her side, or writing to some of her far-flung family 
on their foreign post paper, re-erased as they did then to 
save postage and so making the letters the despair of the 
recipients. She died when I was three and I wore heavy black 
for her at that early age. That I distinctly remember. Also, 
that I was playing outside when news came of her death; and 
when my father took me in to comfort my mother in her 
grief, I remember I did not want to go although perfectly 
aware that I ought. Conscience wakes early, but is not very 
stalwart then—or ever. 

My father went to Glasgow early in life because his elder 
brother William was established there in the Marine Insur- 
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ance business. My father was associated in that and always 
said it was the “prettiest business in the world.” Many years 
later he told me he thought he would have done better in 
every way had he been content to remain in Scotland and “go 
slowly.” Why they decided to go to America I do not know, 
but having been married at St. Mary’s on February 1, 1859, 
they started at once for Dublin on their honeymoon, then 
shipped from Queenstown near Cork on the “Prince Albert” 
for New York. 

Meeting storms, they were driven out of their course and 
caught in the ice which crushed the bow of the vessel so that 
five weeks later, having been given up as lost, they reached 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, with a sail drawn over the hole 
in the bow to keep out the waves. Eventually landing in New 
York, they went to the Stevens House on Bowling Green. 
This building, owing to estate difficulties, was still standing 
in the 90’s. It was on the site where the Cunard Building now 
stands. My parents mentioned going to see Jefferson, Sothern 
and Laura Kiene in “Our American Cousin,” but probably 
soon left for the west where they were expected by Dr. John 
Perry and his wife, Charlotte, my grandmother’s sister at 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 

My father’s first employment was teaching school at 
Grafton, Illinois, where his pupils took delight in exploding 
firecrackers in a barrel under his window on July 4th to de- 
cide his nationality. 

I have no doubt that in many ways their British idiosyn- 
crasies were an offense to their neighbors and they, coming 
from a staid conventional land, found the exaggerated and 
obtrusive democracy of a rural Illinois district most distaste- 
ful. I know my mother did not think Martin Chuzzlewit’s 
“Eden” overdrawn. They did find a resident who would do 
this work provided they “brought and fetched” it. One 
woman said to her, “You can’t be English for my mother was 
English and she always dropped her “h’s.” 

At any rate, my mother’s dislike for Illinois was so in- 
tense that she did not want me to be born there and they 
moved to St. Louis, where I was born January 28th, 1860, on 
Seventh Street in a brick cottage, rent $12.00 as per receipt 
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and the doctor’s bill was $10.00 as per receipt also. The doctor 
was much interested to know my mother was a niece of 
Joshua Brookes whose portrait was in his office and whom 
he greatly admired. 

There was still a slave market in St. Louis at that time, 
and Conley, so long with our family later, must have been a 
slave at Lexington Mission not far away. 

My father was in the employ of “Russell and Samuels” 
and from that fact came his removal to Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in 1861, where in the service of the well-known con- 
tractors and freighting firm “Russell, Majors and Waddell” 
he made up the mailbags for the Pony Express which they 
founded, and at tremendous loss upheld, from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific. Many years later I knew in Las Vegas 
a burley cattle man named Mike Slattery, and my father told 
me he had been an express rider in those days when a light 
slim lad. 

Leavenworth was much more important then than later, 
quite looking down on Kansas City and many well-known 
people at one period lived there. At Fort Leavenworth Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Custer were stationed while Susan B. An- 
thony’s brother was Mayor of the town and Charles Kearny, 
brother of the General, was our next door neighbor. We were 
there during the Civil War and my mother, missing her baby 
from its crib and the nearby window open, ran distractedly 
to an adjoining camp and found her child being petted by the 
boys-in-blue who were homesick for their children. 

At one time there was a rumor that “Price’s Guerrillas” 
were coming to sack and burn the town and I remember 
standing in the moonlight watching my father bury the firm’s 
books and papers in his garden. They never came but I al- 
ways peopled the opposite shore of the river, across which our 
house looked, with mysterious bush-whackers and guerrillas. 

My father was not subject to draft, being a British sub- 
ject to his death, for he maintained that naturalization was 
only done for financial gain and that “he would not sell his 
birth-right for a mess of pottage.” My parents remained 
strongly British until they revisited their old haunts in 1871 
and found old surroundings changed and friends vanished. 
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Before that they always spoke of “home” and I naturally 
grew up with a great love and tenderness for the Old Coun- 
try, which has tinged my life and feelings. Punch and London 
News were my picture books and the Royal Family was well 
known in all its branches. My children are real Americans, I 
hope and believe, but I—well it cannot be done in one genera- 
tion, though no one is prouder than I of the Puritan heritage 
of my descendants. 

So far as I can remember I had a great number of childish 
illnesses and it was probably to recover from one of these 
that my mother took me to the Atlantic Coast for the summer 
of ’65[ 7]. On the way we stopped to visit her Uncle Samuel 
Brookes and his family in Eleeserville (now I believe Hyde 
Park) near Chicago. We arrived at night and, asking why 
the city was illuminated, was told it was for the Fall of 
Richmond. Shortly afterwards [?] Lincoln «vas assassinated 
and I remember my mother going to see his body lying in 
state on its way to burial at Springfield, Illinois. 

Before we left for the eastern coast a large “Sanitary 
Fair” was held in Chicago for the benefit of the wounded 
soldiers and many notables were present. On one occasion 
there, I was caught up and passed over the heads of the 
crowd, at the request of the tall reddish bearded man at the 
centre, who asked “to kiss the pretty little girl.” It was 
General Sherman. 

From Chicago we went to Cape May, well loved by me in 
later years. In 1876 we went to look at the hotel where we 
had stayed in ’65 and had never been since. As soon as I saw 
the centre pedestal table I dropped on my knees (to the pro- 
prietor’s astonishment) and pulled open a hidden compart- 
ment where I remembered keeping my toys years before. 

My father joined us later in the season and we came back 
by way of New York where we stayed at the St. Nicholas on 
lower Broadway. Union Square was then far up town, and I 
went to hear Patti in Faust, my first opera (and hid my eyes 
during the duel so as not to see the swords). We also went 
to Washington where I recollect seeing the Army of the Po- 
tomac marching up the Avenue. It was probably returning 
from this trip that the favorite family incident took place. 
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We were staying at the Southern Hotel in St. Louis and 
I asked permission to go down and order the dinner. When 
my parents arrived a few minutes later, the darky waiter, 
grinning behind my chair, said, “Should I bring what the 
young lady ordered?” 

“Yes,” said my father, “What did she order?” 

The menus of those days were very elaborate and profuse, 
leaving literally “nothing to be desired.” The lower third of 
the bill of fare was headed “Dessert.” This the negro swept 
with his hand, saying, “She ordered all this—and a bottle of 
champagne.” 

A large Kansas City firm, Chick, Browne and Company 
(later Brown, Manzanares and Company) placed a ware- 
house at Hays City, about two hundred miles west of Leaven- 
worth, and my father and Miguel A. Otero left C. R. More- 
head and Company at Leavenworth and founded a business 
of their own at Hays City on the Kansas Pacific Railway. 
Here Otero & Sellar built a warehouse and leased a store 
building for use as “Wholesale Grocers, Forwarding and 
Commission Merchants.” Later Don Mafiuel Otero, an elder 
brother, was interested for several years but took no active 


part, and the firm name became Otero, Sellar and Company, 
so remaining until its dissolution in 1881 at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. The business was always “at the end of the road,” 
moving on as the railroad pushed forward a few hundred 
miles. Its successive points were: 


Hays City 1868 Kansas 
Sheridan 1869 Kansas Kansas Pacific Railroad 
= —— a a 
ranada 8 olorado 
La Junta 1876 Colorado A. T. & S. F. 
E! Moro 1877 Colorado Denver & Rio Grande 
Otero 1879 Colorado A. T. & S. F. 
Las Vegas 1880 New Mexico 


The plant consisted of long low warehouses at the side of 
the track where high platforms permitted loading on one side 
into freight cars, on the other into freight wagons. My mem- 
ory shows me high ples of sacks, coffee, flour, etc., and of 
case goods, soap, candles and canned food, and at the rear 
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end sacks of wool and piles of hides being bailed before ship- 
ment east, mainly to Boston and Philadelphia. 

The front of the building was devoted to outfitting these 
trains and their men were able to obtain what was needed 
for the long return trip to New Mexico—a regular frontier 
store, hardware, saddles, shoes, clothing, etc., and package 
groceries. 

The winter was of course quiet but with the spring came 
rolling in long trains of ox-drawn wagons, also some faster 
mule trains, and the owners sometimes accompanied the 
trains in mule drawn ambulances, often on their way to “The 
States” for a visit. Their principal shipments were wool and 
hides, but sometimes the wagons held bars of copper from 
Arizona or silver from Northern Mexico. 

These towns were all alike, a station and the warehouses 
at the side of the track and a struggling street across the 
road of frame buildings, generally square front housing sa- 
loons, dance halls, small shops and a hotel of sorts. There 
were few respectable women as not many men brought their 
families, but the dance halls had plenty of “fancies” as they 
were then zalled, fluttering about in “Mother Hubbard’s,” a 
kind of calico wrapper of the period. 

My first knowledge of Hays City was arriving at night 
and having to pull out a little way from the station to get out 
because a shooting party was taking place across the track. 
My mother and I were not there very long and my most vivid 
impression was seeing the heavy low-swing straphung Con- 
cord Coaches come in from New Mexico. 

I think the Hays venture was greatly tentative and being 
successful the Sheridan warehouses were much longer, and 
my father built a cottage nearby where we lived and which 
was moved to Kit Carson when the warehouse went. That 
moving left a lasting impression. The office safes and furni- 
ture were moved into a freight car, and all the stock loaded 
in cars. Then one morning a swarm of men climbed the roof 
of the warehouse and sawed it into strips the size of a flat 
car, and also the sides of the building, and they loaded in 
piles like a pack of cards. In a short time Sheridan, a busy 
bustling frontier town, had little left but piles of empty cans 
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and excavated cellars and all the inhabitants were denizens 
of Kit Carson in their rehabilitated houses. The cemetery, 
however, remained with nearly 100 graves, mostly by violent 
death and some by Indian massacres, to tell the tale of fron- 
tier days. At one time the estimated population of Sheridan 
was 2,000 and of wagons encamped around 1,000. 

Not only did the Mexican ranchers have their own trains 
of wagons but many large firms were employed freighting 
supplies to the scattered western and southwestern settle- 
ments and to the forts maintained by the Government to 
control the Indians, In the earlier days this had been the be- 
ginning of Russell, Majors and Waddell before their disas- 
trous Pony Express venture. 

Once at Sheridan we accompanied in an ambulance a Buf- 
falo Hunt and saw the riders shooting as they galloped beside 
the herd. One wounded buffalo fell behind and our driver 
finished him and cut out the tongue and some steaks. No 
wonder the Indians resented the wasteful slaughter of these 
herds, on which they depended for food. 

On my first trip to Hays, when of course there were no 
Pullmans, I remember lying at night on the seat and seeing 
by the dim oil lamps the men in the car sitting rifle in hand, 
watching the windows lest the Indians tear up the track and 
attack the derailed train. 

One day, at Hays, a band of Indians came into town 
brought by a doctor who wished to make them friendly. They 
wandered about picking up iron hoops to make arrows and 
bartering with the shop keepers. One old squaw held in front 
on her horse a little fair-haired child about 2 or 3 years old, 
evidently taken in some raid on murdered settlers. They were 
kind to the child and gave the best of the gifts to him but they 
resolutely refused to part with him although the townspeople 
tried hard to buy him. It was impossible to take him forcibly 
so they rode away to bring him up as that most dangerous 
thing, “a white Indian.” 

Shortly afterwards there was an outbreak of that tribe 
and the doctor who brought them was the first man to fall in 
the fight. During that outbreak an attack on Hays was ex- 
pected and I remember my mother and myself with some 
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other women being shut in O. S. & Co.’s store warehouse and 
the doors barricaded with sacks of coffee, etc. It was a fake 
alarm. 

There were often depredations by small Indian bands 
while we were at Sheridan, mainly directed towards running 
off mules and horses grazing near town. Once they must have 
passed close by our house for they shot a Mexican boy nearby 
and from our windows we saw them, dressed in army over- 
coats, round up and drive off a large bunch of mules in an 
adjacent hollow. 

My most exciting and dramatic Indian experience was 
some years later at Granada, Colorado. On the 4th of July, 
1874, while my father, mother and I were eating our midday 
meal, men came running by calling “the Indians, the Indians 
are coming!” Instantly all was excitement, men buckling on 
their pistols and saddling their horses to go scouting, women 
and children being bustled into our warehouse, which being 
frame was poor protection but more easily defended than 
scattered buildings, lookouts climbing the roof to scan the 
horizon with spy glasses. From the tops of low hills behind 
the town could be seen curling columns of smoke, the signal 
fires of the Indians around us. The bodies of thirteen men 
were brought in, surprised and killed while herding and 
wood-chopping near the town. We expected attack at any 
moment but the signal fires died down and nothing more hap- 
pened. Long afterwards we found out what prevented the 
fully prepared raid. 

Being the 4th of July, the young men had run up a large 
army flag on a telegraph pole in town. The Indians saw it, 
thought we were garrisoned and gave up the attempt to 
attack us. 

A petition was sent to the commanding officer at Fort 
Leavenworth asking for a detachment of troops and signed 
by everybody, resident and transient. The General replied 
that if we were so numerous, we could protect ourselves. 
Then a request was sent for enough men to keep watch and 
give warning of danger so that the residents could attend to 
their duties. A few soldiers arrived and a tent was pitched 
on the hill near town for them to act as sentries. One evening 
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we walked up to see them. The tent was there but our brave 
defenders were disporting themselves in the town. For- 
tunately no Indians came to call. 

I think that the reckless spirit and lawlessness of the 
frontier town reached its acme in Sheridan. There was a 
large floating population of absolute reprobates, gamblers, 
horse thieves, murderers and disreputable women and com- 
paratively few respectable citizens to keep them in check. 
There was no religion of any kind. I remember once attend- 
ing the service held by an itinerant preacher in a saloon. 
There was no law nor officers of the law. Finally the better 
element formed a Vigilantes Committee and served notice on 
the principal desperadoes to leave town in 48 hours. Three 
did not accept the suggestion and were hung and things im- 
proved, The rule of the Vigilantes was severe but, I fancy, 
just and their decisions were carried out promptly with none 
of the law’s delay. For instance, in a dance hall quarrel the 
barkeeper was shot. While his wound was being dressed, the 
Vigilantes met and the two men were brought before them 
to testify. The wounded man walked up to his assailant and 
shot him dead. He was immediately taken out and hung and 
the two men were buried in one grave the next day. 

These “end of the road’”’ towns contained also a sprinkling 
of the frontiersmen. Many had been Pony Express riders in 
youth, then became skillful scouts in Indian wars and buffalo 
hunters at other times, for the hides brought good prices to 
be tanned as robes. Such men, when the settlements became 
more law-abiding were often appointed Marshal or Sheriff 
to hold in check the more vicious and turbulent element. 

I remember seeing “Wild Bill” Hickok and “Buffalo Bill” 
Cody riding about the town on their highly ornamented Mex- 
ican saddles, long hair flowing on their shoulders beneath 
their low-crowned broad brimmed hats. Buffalo Bill had dark 
hair and aquiline nose. Wild Bill had straight features and 
medium auburn hair, very much the Christ-like type of old 
pictures. Conley knew them personally and had a high opin- 
ion of them. She washed their shirts which were of fine dark 
blue flannel and needed special care. 

Once a party of big-game hunters, Eastern and European 
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(I think a Russian Grand Duke was one), were up at our 
house and with them was Cyrus Field who had promoted the 
Atlantic Cable. He showed me a crystal charm on his watch 
chain, one side containing a slice of the first cable which 
broke in mid-Atlantic while being laid by the S. S. Great 
Eastern and the other a slice of the successful one which was 
the first to connect the American and European Continents. 

Not far from Sheridan was a military post, Fort Wallace. 
I attended an officers ball there and felt very proud of myself 
dancing with the subalterns. Later one of them gave me my 
dog Puck which was my companion and pet for many years. 
The giver told me he had received it from an Indian chief and 
that it was a sacred dog of a breed used at their dog-feasts. 
That may have been true or not but I never saw another like 
it. Rather small, tail-less, with long muzzle and silky ears, 
the head and legs were fawn-colored, the breast white and 
the back and sides covered with long silky hair shading from 
fawn to dark brown. It was very intelligent and affectionate. 
Puck certainly complicated the travel question for dogs were 
not allowed in Pullmans and he had to be smuggled in a 
wicker suitcase which looked like a lunch-box. Once when 
Puck must have moved in transit the porter who was carry- 
ing the basket grinned and said, “Mighty live lunch that, 
Miss.” 

Kit Carson, named after the famous Scout, was the next 
stopping point of the railroad to which the business moved 
in 1870. It was just like Sheridan in appearance and wanness 
ut larger and more permanent. In fact, I think there is still 
some town there. O. 8S. & Company were there until ’73 be- 
cause it was the nearest rail point to southern Colorado and 
New Mexico as the K.P. had turned northward toward Den- 
ver and eventually became part of the U.P. System. 

I certainly wish I could remember more events and details 
of these early days for it was a unique and evanescent period 
of the country’s development, but its characteristics were not 
such as to appeal to a child and I fear I was frankly bored by 
“the great open spaces.” Once we had occasion to stay a night 
at the hotel, and as the party consisted of my father and 
mother, myself and our cook, my father objected to being 
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assigned only one room. As the partitions were of unbleached 
muslin I can not see that it made much difference, but the 
proprietor replied, “You must not expect all the amenities of 
civilization.” 

I suppose that is what I wanted, not so much “Nature in 
the Rough!” 


* * * * * 


Marie Sellar married Edward D. Bullard Jan. 6, 1885, 
in Philadelphia, Pa. Edward D. Bullard was a cattleman at 
Liberty, New Mexico (about 12 miles from Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, which at that time did not exist). 

After their marriage Marie Sellar Bullard and her hus- 
band Edward D. Bullard went to the ranch at Liberty and 
lived there for over two years. I was born on the ranch. The 
brand on this letterhead was my Father’s brand in New 
Mexico. John Perry Sellar died in Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
where he was living. 

I don’t think later history could have any interest. She 
had three children—Sellar Bullard, Marie Bullard Towne 
and Edward W. Bullard, all born in New Mexico. In 1894 the 
Bullards went to California for a short visit, and as a family 
never returned. Edward W. Bullard carries on the business 
of E. D. Bullard in San Francisco and Marie Bullard Towne 
is the wife of James W. Towne of Blake, Moffit & Towne of 
San Francisco. I, Sellar Bullard, after twenty-five years in 
Chicago in the Investment business, am living near Santa 
Barbara. 

Sellar Bullard to Frank D. Reeve, Goleta, California, 
June 19, 1954. 
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ROCKING HORSE TO COW PONY 
By JESSIE DE PRADO FARRINGTON 


(Continued ) 


Our First Christmas 


I'd had to do so much building, etc., that I was just about 
faced with a pennyless Christmas, but I’d hired a mower to 
get my oats cut for hay, got it safe in the barn, and what was 
left of my fine potato crop was in the root house, along with 
a winter supply of cabbage and turnips, etc. I'd had a wood- 
shed built and wood split and hauled there, too, and felt I 
could get what credit might be absolutely needed at the Bunt- 
ing Store until I should be in funds again. Neighbors often 
gave us butter, goat meat, and venison and a pie or cake now 
and then. Mrs. Odom sent up by Marie a fine new “comfort” 
and a sack of rice, several cans or wee buckets (what one buys 
lard in out here) useful as cooking utensils, etc. To crown it 
all, a neighbor resoled my boots for me and I could always find 
someone glad to shoe our horses for us. I kept a supply of 
horseshoes and nails. 

Marie liked her new surroundings and Mr. Buckner lent 
us an extra pony as I had still only one. Marie and I usually 
rode once a week to Weed for our mail, twenty-two miles there 
and back; on one of these trips, just before Christmas, as we 
jogged along, we planned our Christmas dinner. We had some 
almonds and raisins and a cake of plain chocolate, the remains 
of a supply Marie had been provided with on her trip from the 
Old Country ; also, about two ounces of tea (coffee and water 
were our staple drinks) ; the rest of our larder consisted of 
flour, lard, coffee, sugar and bacon. When we got to Weed, we 
found a letter from little Mrs. L., the doctor’s wife at Cloud- 
croft. She wanted one of us to go and stay with her. She was 
far from well, and a baby due soon. It began to snow on our 
way home and we were in for one of the worst spells of the 
winter. However, this did not unsettle us enthusiasts much, 
we each had saddle slickers, Sou’westers, and felt boots with 
gum shoes for just such times. We made it a rule when going 
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off on long rides to first lay in a supply of wood and with al- 
ways a big back log smouldering in the fireplace, and a pile of 
kindling and rich pine “knots” handy. It was no trick to get 
a fire on the double-quick and we also left the pony feed racks 
full and all ready for them. We might be “green,” but we were 
not slouchy pioneers, After talking things over, we decided 
that Marie should go to Mrs. L. as I was more used to carrying 
on at home alone and used to the trails, so after several days 
of rain and snow, and more snow, it finally cleared up a bit, 
and we set out over the mountain trail. That way, with luck 
and good guidance, we could make the trip in a day; if we 
kept all the way to wagon road, it would take us two days. 

At this time of year, daylight did not last long and no one 
traveled at night in those parts. We had meant to start at 4 
a.m., but did not wake till 6 a.m. by our watches. As I was 
very anxious to reach Cloudcroft in daylight, we did not wait 
for breakfast, but Marie made some coffee, while I got the 
horses ready, so we had a cup of hot coffee and ate dry bread 
as we rode along. I was very anxious about the trail, as we 
had been advised against it by all our friends who knew of the 
trip—that is, all but one old man, and he said he’d bet we 
could make it, and we did. 

We got to Cloudcroft at 4:30 p.m. by our watches, but 
found they were an hour slow. As we rode into the settlement 
on our weary ponies (it had been “mean” going through deep 
snow in shaded draws and slush and mud in sunny places), we 
met Mr. Owens the kindly man who had lent us the use of one 
of his summer rental cabins for a night or two when Marie 
first arrived. He came up to speak to us, but just as he got 
near to, great Sandy, our biggest dog, who had suddenly 
chummed up with another hobble-de-hoy and was already en- 
joying a wild game of chase, in spite of his long days trek, 
blindly charged up against poor Mr. Owens’ long legs, just 
behind the knees, and bowled him over like a nine pin in the 
snow. Oh, hateful, stupid, Sandy !—but how funny it was! 

I stayed that night with Marie at the L.’s, and set out for 
home early the next morning, riding Beauty, the borrowed 
mare and leading my pony Boy. I had a big pack on him, two 
new saddles in a sack and some groceries. One saddle was for 
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us, and one for a neighbor. On our way to Cloudcroft, Marie 
and I saw several batches of men near a logging camp in Cox 
Canyon, skidding logs down the mountain side. This was after 
we had left the trail, and hit the main wagon road to Cloud- 
croft. This log skidding was something I had long wanted to 
see. One outfit we stopped to watch had a log stuck fast at 
some stumps and had to do quite a bit of maneuvering with 
their team to get it clear and on the skids. When the log finally 
flew down the mountain in its head-long flight, clear and free, 
I let out a good mountain yell of triumph, before I realized 
what I was doing, for after all, I was supposed to be an almost 
mid-Victorian lady and not a Wild West tomboy. The men 
away high up above us, not much more than blurs on the 
snow, answered back, and I went on feeling abashed, but con- 
soled with the thought that they did not know me, and I would 
never meet any of them, anyhow. I lived in that fool’s para- 
dise less than twenty-four hours. 

Next day on my return trip, I’d been asked to leave a mes- 
sage at one of the sawmills, and as it happened, it was the mill 
nearest the logging episode. Here, Mr. Bonnel, the manager, 
and his daughter insisted on my waiting for the noonday din- 
ner. They boarded some of their men, and among them, were 
two of the men I’d cheered, or yelled at. I did not recognize 
them, but they, of course, spotted me and my two ponies at 
once, and quite “kidded me some,” and I guess the more I 
blushed the more they enjoyed it. I could only silently resort 
to my motto, “Bear it, Father, bear it; it’ll be the making of 
the pup!” 

The weather so far had been fine overhead, but after I left 
the logging camp, it began to break again, and by then, I 
turned off the wagon road and headed up “greasy trail.” Yes, 
that sure enough was its name and that afternoon it certainly 
did live up to it. The horses could hardly keep their feet, it was 
so very slippery, and Beauty, confound her, absolutely would 
not lead, a very stupid failing of hers, and after many trials 
to get her along other ways, I just had to ride her and risk 
her legs and my neck. Boy, bless his stout heart, would do any- 
thing; our usual procedure up steep trails was for me to put 
my lines over the saddle horn, start him up the trail and I 
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follow, hanging on to his tail, so he’d help me up. I always 
counted him rather small for my weight, so I used to save him 
all I could by walking up or down very steep places, and he 
came to look for it, as I may tell later on. The main trouble 
with him on this trip was that in parts the trail was very nar- 
row, very steep and heavily wooded, and I was anxious lest 
his great bulbous pack might get torn off. Of course, I got off 
the trail and arrived at top, at the head of an unknown can- 
yon, near to was a higher ridge, so I decided to get up there 
and see if I could spot the canyon I wanted. As it was so slip- 
pery for the ponies, rain on ice and hard snow, I tied them 
to trees till I could find my bearing which I did, when I got on 
the upper ridge, but when I was ready to go back to the horses, 
I could not locate them, and on the frozen snow and in already 
fast fading daylight, I’d not left any clear tracks. This made 
my second plight worse than the first, to be lost was bad 
enough, but to lose my ponies was many times worse. Then, I 
suddenly had a brilliant inspiration ; I was training Sandy to 
stay where I told him (which was usually with my horse) and 
also to bark when I told him to “speak up,” so, as I had left 
him with the ponies, I called to him to “speak up,” and he did, 
and thus enabled me to regain my outfit. I found I had re- 
turned to the lower ridge several hundred yards lower down 
than where I had left it. I certainly was glad to get back to the 
ponies, and be able to head for the right canyon, in this case, 
Hay Canyon, where I was again in my own well-known coun- 
try. It was dark when I got home, wet through, and once more 
alone; how I did miss Marie after having had her for six 
weeks or so. 


Christmas—And? 


On the Sunday after my return from Cloudcroft, when I 
got home from “Sunday School,” yes, I went to the so-called 
Sunday School, and while I was unsaddling Boy, usually done 
outside as the stable had no windows, I noticed a man a wee 
bit higher up the road across the creek. I thought he was doing 
something to his horse’s foot. When I had put Boy right for 
the night and tended to all my other chores, I saw he was still 
there, so I went over the field to the fence and shouted across 
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the creek to ask if he needed any help. He said his horse had 
got a stake in his foot and was dead lame, he said a hammer 
might help (how, I couldn’t guess), but that his hands were 
so cold, he doubted if he could do much. I called to him to come 
over, and that I’d soon have a fire going. He came in and got 
thawed out. He was a stranger in those parts, his father and 
mother had just lately arrived from Texas and taken a place 
about six or eight miles down the creek and he had been out 
all day trying to find a wild turkey for their Christmas dinner. 
He never struck any turkies at all, got lost, and his horse trod 
on a piece of wood that had penetrated the hoof by the frog, 
and he could hardly walk; also, he and the horse had fallen 
off a bluff at the top of a mountain opposite my cabin, and he 
had hurt his hand that I bandaged for him. I had a fine emer- 
gency case that my old friend, Dr. Stubbs, of my Shropshire 
days, had fitted up for me. 

By this time, I was getting rather frightened, for when I 
saw my visitor by the light of the lamp and big blaze from the 
fireplace, he appeared to me a typical Bret Harte desperado, 
even to being minus one eye. I knew he expected to be asked 
to stay the night for it was already dusk, and I did not want 
him to know that I was alone. One half of me wanted to feed 
him and rest him up, and the other half wanted desperately 
to get rid of him. When he got thawed out, I suggested we go 
and look at the horse tied down by the old cabin. I lit the lan- 
tern and got hammer and pincers and out we went. He got the 
stake out, and then I got bold and said I was sorry I could not 
put him up, but there was a place just a little way down the 
creek where they’d lots of room and would be glad to put him 
up; this was P. J.’s place. So off he went leading his horse, still 
lame enough. 

It turned out he was a wild member of a decent family, 
and that he and a pal had been tried for murdering a sheep 
herder in Texas. He got off, but public opinion was strong 
against him, so his poor old father and mother came out to 
New Mexico to “live it down,” a hard matter. 

As Marie was still in Cloudcroft, I had postponed my 
Christmas celebration and on the thirtieth of the month, I 
again went to Cloudcroft with a borrowed horse, and we came 
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home again the following day. We were dead tired, and de- 
cided to stay in bed on New Year’s day, just as long as we felt 
like it. We had just turned out of our cots at eleven a.m. when 
Albert Farrell, the man who had been put in charge by Mr. 
Bunting, earlier in the year, of the raising of my cabin, etc., 
turned up. He had brought us a leg of venison and some pre- 
serves his mother sent. He had to wait in the cold till we were 
ready. I did feel ashamed, but we’d both been so tired and 
Marie, in particular, had lost so much sleep while taking care 
of Mrs. L., the new baby, and her big “little family,” I forget 
how many wee steps and stairs there were, but there were “a 
plenty” plus the rather unhelpful husband, who neither Marie 
nor I could endure. Then P. J. and brother arrived and when 
they had all gone, a Mr. Ebart and High-Low-Jack (so named 
by Marie and me) came, then Hurricane Joe with his four 
head team, including his pet horse “Unser Fritze,” a beauti- 
ful, if rather small, blue roan Morgan stallion. 

Hurricane Joe, or Uncle Joe, as Marie and I called him, 
made camp for the night and the three of them had supper 
with us. Uncle Joe held the platform, as always, and his tales 
were mostly about “Unser Fritz” (his Kaiser, not his horse) 
with whom, according to the varied tales, he had been on a 
very friendly and personal footing. Sometimes, he was an 
officer in a crack regiment, sometimes something else, but 
always he and the Kaiser were close pals. If only I’d had 
presence of mind to write down all the tales I heard in those 
days, I’d be rich in spicy yarns, but they were too many and 
too high flown to keep tab of in my brief diary notes, and that 
was all I kept then. About 8:30 p.m., the men went down to 
the old cabin, or bachelor’s hall, as Marie and I named it, and 
so we passed our first New Year’s Day and went to bed happy 
and tired, as per our usual. 


More Horses and A Dance 


I got word from Mr. Bonnell that he had a gentle team 
he’d let me have “on time.” He was the owner or boss of the 
sawmill outfit where I’d had dinner once on my way home 
from Cloudcroft. I went to have a look at them. They were 
both mares and broken to saddle and work, One had a suckling 
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colt, she was a very weedy light sorrell and did not appeal to 
me. We finally agreed I would buy the bay and take the sorrell 
for her keep till the colt was old enough to wean. I stayed 
there overnight and next morning set out, riding my beloved 
wee Boy and leading the bay, with the sorrell tied to the Bay’s 
tail and the colt trailing along behind. Every now and then, 
the sorrell would hang back and try to jerk free, pulling the 
long suffering bay’s tail ever so, and in turn, me, too. At last, 
the sorrell’s halter rope broke, but luckily for me, near a cabin 
and a man, and the latter caught her almost before she knew 
she was free and tied her up again, and fixed an additional 
rope around her hind-quarters, a sort of loop affair, and 
passed the single end through a loop he knotted in her mane, 
and gave the end to me. So, after that, when she held back, it 
caught her like a “breechen” and that seemed to affect her at 
once and make her come along, so, eventually, I got home 
about dusk. 

We named the bay, Cherokee, Cherry for short, and the 
sorrell, Comanche, and the colt, Dick. Cherry became Marie’s 
saddler, as Boy was mine. 

One day on our weekly trip to Weed for mail and sup- 
plies, we were persuaded by a Mrs. Patterson, who lived be- 
tween Glen-Eben and Weed, to stop off at her place on our 
way home and go with her to a dance. Usually, the dances 
lasted from dark to dawn and as neither Marie nor I were 
keen on dancing the long hours did not appeal to us, but on 
the other hand, we did want to see what a real wooly Western 
dance was like and so we were persuaded. In the end, Mrs. 
Patterson renigged and only her young daughter, and a Miss 
Shaker, who was visiting there, and their attendant swain 
and we two went. This trio said they’d come home early. 
Marie and I left at the first streak of day, about 4 a.m., and 
we left them still at it as hard and fast as ever. 

When the Boys (all unmarried men, regardless of age 
were classed as “Boys’’) decided they must have a dance, 
they’d choose the location and chip in to buy a sack of flour, 
in those days a sack meant fifty pounds, some shortening, cof- 
fee and sugar and deliver it all to the selected home, and here 
the mother and daughters or near neighbors would get busy 
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and make lots of fine layer cakes, etc., for the occasion, though 
sometimes they’d do without any refreshments save a bucket 
of spring water and a “dipper.” 

No special invitations were given and none needed. Marie 
and I wondered how the grapevine system worked, for young 
folk from the farthest and most isolated canyons turned up 
just as regularly as those close by, and usually there were 
quite twice as many men as girls. One man was appointed to 
make a list of all the boys and each one that wanted to dance 
had to pay fifty cents (about two shillings) and then he 
might dance, but only in his “turn,” for there was only room 
for so many couples on the floor at one time. This money went 
to pay the fiddler. As the girls were so much in the minority, 
they usually danced almost every dance with the men “setting 
out” half the time. Then there was the “caller,” a great joy 
to Marie and me with his droll sing-song doggerel keeping up 
with the music and guiding the figures (to the initiated). 
About all I remember is——““Waterbury watch, winding key. 
You'll never get to heaven if you don’t bend the knee!” I imag- 
ine that it had something to do with the grand chain and bow- 
ing to partners. 

Marie and I enjoyed it hugely and laughed till we ached 
and were worn out, and finally, she retired to an attic and 
had a sleep, and I went and sat in a wee back room and lis- 
tened to an enthusiast on the Angora goat business. He, too, 
seemed able to keep on all night with an occasional change of 
audience. 

Apart from going to the occasional dances, the women 
mostly stayed at home, and the men went to Weed to sit on 
boxes in or by the stores and “whittle” anything they could 
lay hands on. 

For sometime, I had been trying to get the surveyor to 
come and show me my cornerstone, and at last he turned up 
and stayed the night. Next morning, bright and early, we set 
out, the land all covered with snow and ice, and what a day we 
had! Mr. Strang had a spiked stick to help him—how I longed 
for my long lost Alpine stock. Up on the sides of the mountain, 
it was very steep and very slippery; where the trees and 
brush were thick, we could pull ourselves up. Sometimes, in 
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trying to reach a bush just beyond our grasp, we would slip 
and descend yards at a time or until we struck a tree; above 
was a glorious blue sky and the sun. It was great fun! In go- 
ing down, Mr. Strang could go as far as he wanted in a kind 
of standing up slide, and to some extent, I think Marie emu- 
lated him, but I had not nerve enough, so resorted to my fa- 
vorite plan: sat down, drew my corduroy riding skirt tight 
around my knees and tobogganed down after them. 

About this time, we lent the old cabin to Mr. Ehart, his 
son-in-law, and our old Texan friend, High-Low-Jack to camp 
in, as they had a contract to build some fences for P. J. and his 
brother, whose cabin was next to ours, lower down the creek. 
One day, when they were not at work, High-Low-Jack offered 
to take Marie and me right over the huge mountain behind 
Glen-Eben to see a Mr. Land, who had lately come there to 
take up a claim in the canyon beyond. There was no trail, but 
High-Low-Jack said it would be easy enough, and so it would, 
had it not been so slippery and steep. In many places, the snow 
had melted and then frozen over and was a sheet of ice and so 
steep. Several times we got in such tight places that even 
High-Low-Jack hardly knew what to do for the best and we 
would stop to discuss the matter; by this time, we were all 
afoot leading our horses. I was sitting down, the only way in 
which I can feel any degree of comfort while on slippery ice 
sheets. I was holding Boy’s reins; he was standing as best he 
could on the slope below me. Somehow, High-Low-Jack had 
got his reins across mine, between me and Boy, and suddenly 
I noticed them tighten and his horse move, and I thought his 
horse would either trip over Boy’s lines or step on me, where 
I squatted, so I called to High-Low-Jack to wait a moment, 
and hurriedly threw Boy’s reins from me to remove at least 
one obstacle from High-Low-Jack’s horse, but he answered, 
“I cain’t wait, Miss Mac.” I turned to see why the wretch 
could not wait, and was just in time to see him skidding down 
the mountainside till a friendly tree arrested his unwilling 
descent. Fortunately, when he felt himself going beyond re- 
call, he had loosed his reins, so his horse had stayed put, as did 
Boy below me. Oh! how Marie and I did laugh, and he did, too, 
once he got over his surprise at his sudden downward trip. 
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Another time, when the difficulties of the descent had called 
for another halt, he finally said, “I guess we had better go 
this-a-way,” and with that, as he essayed to move, his foot 
flew from under him and down he went, such a thud! He was 
a big man in all ways and stood about six feet two. Needless 
to say, Marie and I decided not to go “that-a-way” if we could 
heip it, but we both had plenty ups and downs on our own. 
Near the bottom of the mountain there were no trees, but it 
was still steep and slippery, so I unloosed one end of Boy’s 
reins, so as to afford me a longer lead line, sat me down as per 
usual, knees clasped tight to my chest and tobogganed down, 
and arrived amid shouts of laughter from the Land children 
grouped below (they’d all been out wondering what the com- 
motion was on the mountain, long before they could see us). 
I could not see, but it appeared that Boy, too, sat down on his 
haunches and putting his forelegs well out in front of him 
tobogganed down after me. Needless to say, we returned 
home round by the road, such as it was. 


Winter—Spring 

Old man Reynolds lived up almost on our summit, and this 
winter, he was alone as wife and boy had gone down to 
the plains for her health and his schooling. They had the 
wagon and team, so the old man had no way of getting about, 
and no near neighbors, so when we could, Marie and I used to 
go up to see him and take up his mail, if any for him. He was 
ten or eleven miles higher up the creek than Glen-Eben, and 
the road was very bad with snow and ice all winter. One day 
on our way to see him, we got off the actual road, as there was 
nothing to indicate to our inexperienced eyes just where the 
road wound along the bottom of the snow-covered canyon. 
Suddenly I felt uneasy, I don’t know why, and turned in my 
saddle and called back to Marie, “‘Adios, if I disappear,” and 
just as I said it, Boy sank into a deep gully full of snow, in up 
to the level of his back. I was off like a flash, to lighten him 
and give him a chance to get us both out, which the dear wee 
fellow did, as I hung onto the saddle horn. 

I wish I knew how to describe the beauty of my beloved 
mountains in winter; the pines and firs glistened as though 
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clad in myriads of diamonds and glorious white drapes; the 
ground, a wonderful white carpet over seldom-trodden can- 
yon floors and hillsides; the glorious blue sky overhead—but 
I give up—one must live it to realize it. 

In the early spring, Marie and I and P. J. made a trip to 
Alamogordo over the trail. The Odoms had invited us, and he 
had to go to El Paso on business and said if we would take 
care of his horse at Alamogordo while he was gone, he would 
pay for the feed for all three horses. We counted it a good 
deal ; the Odoms feed “we’uns,” and P. J. feed the horses. We 
had a great time getting there on account of still so much 
snow in the deep canyons, but it was glorious weather, and we 
had a fine trip. 

About this time, I made a trade with High-Low-Jack to 
run a barbed wire fence around part of my land (I had 160 
acres) to give me a good horse pasture. He had a team, but no 
feed, so I agreed to board him and the horses for the work. 
He wanted to get some spools of wire up the mountain for the 
topside of the fence. I wanted to pack two at a time on my 
pack saddle on Boy, but he would do it his way, and packed 
them across his riding saddle on his black mare, Daisy, a 
badly half-broken, foolish, and scary animal. We went up 
with him, and where he stopped preparatory to unloading, 
something startled Daisy, she jerked away, dragging Jack off 
his feet, He was left lying on the hillside, and she galloped off 
down the mountain, and out of sight among the timber. We 
found her near the bottom, her hind legs bound together with 
twists of barbed wire. It was dreadful. Marie and I sat on her 
head until he succeeded in freeing her legs. She was useless 
for months, and also left with an enlarged hock for the re- 
mainder of her life, I imagine. 

When it came time to plow, I borrowed two mules for a 
few day, Balaam and Balak, but they were so slow and Oh! so 
hard-mouthed! I had to loose the plow and haul and tug at one 
rein with both hands to turn them at the end of each furrow. 
In the end, we broke my dear wee Boy to harness, and I did 
my plowing with him and Cherry (Comanche I had sent 
home, we did not care for her). In time, I bought a second- 
hand, very light wagon and Boy and Cherry made a dandy 
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wee team when we needed a wagon for light hauling, but rid- 
ing was our long suite. From my nine years on the English 
farm, I knew how to prepare the soil to a fare-you-well, and 
even had an adequate roller evolved from part of a big tree 
trunk and an old buggy axle, I think quite an innovation, the 
roller, I mean, for those parts, but I could not rise to a drill, 
so I had to learn to sow my grain broadcast, by hand. Then 
Marie and J planted a big patch of potatoes, but what with an 
amateur team and teamster, I won’t say my rows could com- 
pete at a Scotch plowing match. I hired a man to cut fence 
posts and rails and to make pickets for a garden fence. Marie 
and I, Boy and Cherry hauled the pickets from where he split 
them, with our light wagon, and the rails and posts we hauled 
down the mountainsides; we’d each wrap a light logging 
chain round so many posts or rails and hitch our pony’s single | 
tree to the other end of the chain, and just skid them down 
the mountain and deposit them along the fence line. 

We set out about a thousand cabbage plants we had raised. 
We had a seed bed raised breast high, boards set on posts 
with rich soil about 8 or 10 inches deep, I think, and we kept 
the seed bed covered with gunny sacking till the plants were 
well up. I don’t remember just why we were told to use a 
raised seed bed, but it worked O. K. We used cabbage, some to 
trade for fruit grown at lower altitudes, and some as cow 
feed. What we did not put in roothouse, we stored heads down 
in long pits, and covered with straw and a heavy layer of 
earth. Potatoes were also in demand in the lower country, 
and could always be disposed of in trade if not for cash. I 
still have an old camp “comfort” so obtained and much valued 
for old sake’s sake, “Gran-ma Dorrity” made it for me in 
trade for “spuds.” We irrigated our garden patch and that 
and the cultivation of same and the potato field kept us busy. 


Camping for Pleasure 


Sometime in May, we set out on a camping trip. The party 
consisted of Mrs. Harry Tod (who was Mrs. Westlake’s 
daughter and Lila’s aunt; she had come from New York for 
a long visit to her mother and also for her health), Lila, 
High-Low-Jack (hired jointly by Mrs. Tod and me as guide), 
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Marie and yours truly. Jack had a pack horse for his own 
and Mrs. Tod’s outfit, and I had a pack horse for ours. I had 
a huge canvas sheet called a “tarp,” it covered our bedding 
top and bottom. We laid it on the ground, then “made our 
bed,” and folded over the tarp; we could hook it down both 
sides if so wanted, but we did not. If one has plenty of “com- 
forts,” one can lie on some and put the rest on top, but if not, 
one just lies on the top and hard ground as we did, and use 
all available comforts as covers. Nights are some cool up 
there, a.d no fooling. I used my saddle for a pillow, but after 
the first night, Marie contrived some other arrangement. As 
well as our bedding, we had to take grub for three or four 
days, and grain for the horses, so it all made some “pack,” 
five people and seven horses. There was not much grass about 
so early in the year. We were booked for an uninhabited part 
of the range called the Rincon, a huge basin like place sur- 
rounded on three sides by mountains, on the fourth, by a long, 
continuous precipice that abruptly drops down to the desert. 
It is, or was, a great grazing bench and there were any 
amount of mavericks (unbranded cattle) and horses. It is a 
very rough country in parts, and hard to gather cattle in, and 
except in rainy season, water is scarce, though there were a 
few springs known to the initiated. 

In my day, there was no known way to get a wagon into 
the Rincon. I was told there were one or two goat ranches, 
but we did not come across them ; those who did live there had 
to pack their truck in and out on pack animals. It was all extra 
rough going, and “strange as it seems” Marie and I packed 
our own horse much better than High-Low-Jack did his, his 
pack would keep slipping round, and as a climax, it really 
slid right round, and on a very steep hillside, and he had to 
hurry up and get a tree limb to prop the pack and Old Clicker 
up, for the old horse could not keep his balance on the steep 
hillside, with the pack all over on the downside. It took some 
time to untie knots, etc., so the pack could be got off to be 
readjusted. 

I'd often read of pack horses being belled, but Clicker’s 
decoration was a huge frying pan and coffee pot hung by a 
rope or strap round his neck. The first night out, we camped 
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at “Wild Boy Spring’; tradition has it that once a wild boy 
was found there and captured. We just had to camp here for 
there was no other water within reach, and we had been with- 
out for many hours, but even in our parched condition, that 
water was too much for us. To begin with, it was potent with 
some objectionable tasting mineral and to be second with, it 
was rendered unfit for use by the number of cattle daily wal- 
lowing in and around it. We cheered each other with the 
thought of coffee, but even with boiling and the addition of 
coffee and sugar, we could not camouflage it to its advantage, 
and the only way to let off steam was to growl at High-Low- 
Jack for bringing us to such a hole. All he could do was 
scratch his head, look down at us from his great height with 
a woefully worried expression and say, “Well, girls, I just 
cain’t help it” ; however, he promised us better water for the 
next night. 

Next day, we rode around a bit, we did not see any wild 
animals, but came across two traps probably set by some goat 
herder to catch lobo wolves. The goats there were mostly an- 
goras, kept for the clip. We also came across a piece of poi- 
soned goat meat ; after that, I had no peace of mind on account 
of Peter, who was with us. I had already lost Sandy that way. 

That night, we camped at Cherry Springs, up on the side 
of a mountain, and nearby was a wee plateau just about big 
enough for us to make camp on. The water here was fine. 
Where we camped used to be a goat pen, and High-Low-Jack 
said that one night “seventeen panthers killed a goat,’’ we 
supposed he meant one panther killed seventeen goats, but he 
always stayed with what he’s once said and that is what he 
did say, so take it or leave it. It was rather a scary story to 
send us to sleep with, but I guess we got around it. 

There was no grazing up there, and though the horses 
were hobbled, next morning two were gone, but High-Low- 
Jack eventually tracked them down and brought them back 
to camp, much to our relief. Then Cherry, Marie’s mare, was 
taken ill, with the colic (the only wonder to me is that we 
were not all ill after the awful messed up water we had used 
at Wild Boy Spring). Jack said he’d soon cure Cherry and he 
made a fearful concoction in the frying pan of cut up plug 
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tobacco boiled in water. He chewed tobacco as did most of 
the men up there. Many of the women (particularly from 
Texas) “dipped” snuff. Marie and I never quite fathomed the 
technique of the latter art, but, as far as we could tell, they 
dipped a small straw like affair, frayed at one end, into the 
snuff, the “fray” was dampened in the mouth first, then when 
it had acquired its load of snuff, it was returned to the mouth. 
A confirmed “dipper” works at it by the day, and wherever 
she went, you’d see the snuff bottle clasped in one hand, and 
after greeting you, she would generously offer you a “dip.” 
To return to Cherry and her pains, the ever resourceful Jack 
found a bottle and drenched the pony with that abominable 
mixture. I thought it would surely be kill or cure, and cure 
it was. 

Next day, we noticed High-Low-Jack every now and then 
ride up by a tree and pick at it, and sometimes even climb up 
a bit, and we discovered that the poor fellow had used up all 
his precious plug of tobacco on Cherry, and was reduced to 
chewing the pifion gum which oozes out of a small species of 
pine tree. Up to my advent in New Mexico, I’d never seen peo- 
ple chew gum, I guess it was before Wrigleys became univer- 
sal as it may be now. Anyhow, in my homestead days, most 
of my neighbors, mothers and daughters, who did not “dip,” 
chewed gum, and to Marie and me, it was a fascinating thing 
to watch all the jaws at Sunday School continuously chew- 
chew-chewing. In cartoons in the Old Country, Uncle Sam 
was usually portrayed as an unusually long lantern-jawed 
individual, and I finally came to the brilliant deduction that 
this was why ; the men and women were such confirmed chew- 
ers that they were developing an extra strong and long-jawed 
race. You see, I could only judge them by what I found, and 
at that period, I’d not had much time to find anything outside 
my beloved New Mexico Sacramentos. 

The day we came across the wolf traps, we heard some 
firing, but saw no one. Afterwards, we learned that a neigh- 
bor, Ol Man Masterson, had shot a bear. If only we had given 
way to our curiosity and followed up the sound of the shots, 
we would have seen a “real live, wild bear” “dead” (is that an 
Irish bull?). 
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Glen-Eben Again 


As time went on, I had more sheds, etc., put up, also cor- 
rals and fences to keep both poultry and stock out of patches 
where I was experimenting with Timothy, Blue Grass, fruit 
trees, etc. During the rainy season, we often had visitors, 
sometimes even camping overnight in Bachelor’s Hall (the 
cld cabin). 

One great pastime was rifle and revolver practice in which 
Marie and I joined, hitting nails on the head, driving bullets 
down an old cartridge hull at a given distance, and so on (or 
trying to). 

Our next real event was a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Odom 
of Aiamogordo. Marie and I went over the trail, and did not 
lose it, either, to act as guide on the way up. The Odoms trav- 
eled in a buggy round by the road; that way, the trip could 
be made in two days, whereas a wagon took nearly three. We 
stayed overnight at Cloudcroft, our growing summer resort, 
9,000 feet high, and at this time, headed for a real boom, 
because there was much ta!k of a sanitarium planned for 
Alamogordo, and it was said the company had already bought 
land around Cloudcroft and aimed to put up a settlement of 
Swiss cottages to be run in conjunction with the sanitarium 
on the desert. Cloudcroft has gone ahead, but I do not know 
about the sanitarium. We all put up at the hotel, which, as the 
season had not. yet begun, was almost empty. 

In the course of conversation with “Mine Host,” Mr. 
Odom happened to say that Marie and I had only lately ar- 
rived from Scotland, to which he replied, “They sure have 
learned to speak English quick.” If one asked a man up there 
what country he came from, he’d tell you which state. 

We enjoyed the Odom visit immensely, but he had to re- 
turn to work, so the visit was soon over. They said we were 
A. 1. pioneers, which pleased us. 


Cows and Milking 
In the Spring and Summer, the cattlemen whose ranches 
were down on the Flats, threw their herds up into the moun- 
tains for summer grazing. It was customary for we home- 
steaders to round-up and cut out some of the range cows to 
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milk. We’d ride around till we saw a likely looking cow witha 
young calf, or maybe we would find several in the one bunch, 
drive the lot back to our corrals, cut out the selected ones and 
turn the others loose. Next morning, we’d turn the cows out 
onto the range, but keep back the calves in the corral. After a 
day or two, the cows would go off contentedly to graze, come 
back night and morning when we'd let them into the cow 
corral, and then one at a time, let the calves come to their 
mothers, and while the calf went after his milk, I’d get on my 
side of the cow and pressing my head in its cowboy hat, firmly 
into the cow’s flank I’d go to milking with one hand and a tin 
cup in the other. It was often very touchy work, sometimes 
one got a cow that someone else had milked the same way a 
year before, and was more or less gentle, sometimes not; but 
in any case, if she did not tone down in a few days, one could 
just turn her loose again with her calf and get another one. 

I kept a lard bucket hung nearby on the fence and emptied 
my cup when full into that. I reckoned to milk the two teats 
on my side, leaving the other half to the calf. We kept a sup- 
ply of rock salt in the corral for the cows and I had a wee calf 
pasture fenced in, so when the calves were old enough, they 
could graze some. 

Cowboys rode through the mountains every now and then 
and would look at the calves penned up; if they looked sleek 
and well-fed, the men would ride on, if not, they’d conclude 
the homesteader was taking more milk from the calves than 
was fair, and they’d let down the corral bars and the calves 
would go off bellowing, and the mothers hearing them, would 
come lumbering down the mountains to them, and they’d go 
off together. So, if we homesteaders wanted to milk range 
cows, we had to keep them supplied with salt, and not rob the 
calves. I may say that many homesteaders and squatters 
milked so many range cows that they were able to salt down 
enough butter to carry their families through the winter till 
the next “milking season.” Some of them made salted butter 
up into huge cannonball-like spheres and tied these in muslin 
cloths and hung them up in some outhouse, where they kept 
cold and fresh till needed months later. 

In course of time, I felt I’d got to where I might make a 
start with a few cows of my own, but though the country was 
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overrun with cattle, it was a hard matter to buy a cow or two. 
The cattlemen did not like to sell, except to be butchered, as 
they did not want their brands, even though effaced, to be 
scattered over the country among small stock owners. How- 
ever, I finally heard of Jim Gould, who was a trader as well 
as a cattle rancher. By this time, I had fenced in more land, 
higher up the creek, and counted on having plenty of winter 
feed for stock, oats, hay, and quite a field of turnips—-the 
latter, I cut up with a hand power-cutter for cow feed. 

I hired Burr Meeker, a half-breed to go with Marie and 
me on our cow buying quest. None of us knew the way, for 
Meeker, too, was new to those parts. To the Gould ranch, it 
was a two day trip by wagon road, but by the trail over the 
mountains, we were told we could do it in a day. We took grub 
for three meals for selves and horses, and trusted to Provi- 
dence for beds, and at least, two meals per day. We had to 
go five or six miles up our own creek, and then strike a trail 
almost due north, right across the mountains. I knew the way 
for six or seven hours ride and then we struck an unknown 
country, but we had our directions, and came out all right. 
This side, the mountains were well clad with trees and soil, 
one did not strike the stony, barren trails of the western 
slopes, but dirt trails, easy to follow, just so one chose the 
right trail. About noon, we struck the Sacramento canyon; 
we had passed one cabin on the way, and there they told us 
we were on the right way, and also, that we would probably 
hear of Jim Gould on the Sacramento as he had to bring his 
cattle and horses up from the plains on account of water 
shortage. 

Well, just as we got to the mouth of the Carrisa Canyon, 
where it runs into the Sacramento, we came upon a picture 
such as my soul delighted in: on rounding a bend, we came 
upon an old tumble-down cabin, grouped around were a bunch 
of men, some squatting, some holding up the door posts and 
some lying on the ground, all were booted and spurred, their 
saddle horses scattered around, and there were two huge 
black dogs that might have claimed kinship with the great 
Dane, Mastiff, Bull Terrier, and I don’t know what else. They 
were smooth-coated, enormous, handsome, and fearful look- 
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ir» fellows, and we were told later, would at a word of com- 
mand, “throw any cow critter in them there mountains.” 

We rode up to this picturesque group, and asked if they 
could tell us anything of the whereabouts of Mr. Jim Gould. 
One man straightened himself from the door post and said 
“this is him,” whereupon, another arose from the squatting 
posture and came forward. He might have been fifty or there- 
abouts, tall, broad, and massive, with a wee goatee beard, 
heavy top boots, and spurs, velvet cord trousers (most men 
wore overall pants), shirt, and open cord waistcoat, cartridge 
belt, and big felt hat. He was the picture of the whole outfit, 
and to me, another Bret Harte type in the flesh. I told him our 
errand and hopes. He said all his stock was now scattered all 
over the mountains and he was camping up there with his 
“boys,” but if we would ride on eight miles down the Sacra- 
mento to Dougherty’s goat ranch, his wife was there, and 
they would put us up for the night, and if he could run across 
any suitable milk cows, he’d drive them down that evening 
for us to iook at. 

Where we struck the Sacramento, it lay at a much lower 
altitude than our part of the Agua Chiquita, and this year 
they’d had a drought there and on the plains, and it looked 
to us bare and desolate—no grass and creek almost dry, 
though it was called a river. 


Daugherty’s Goat Ranch and Western Hospitality 


Towards evening, we hit the goat ranch and were made 
really welcome, despite the fact that they were already more 
than full up. We swelled the house party to fifteen, and, on 
top of that, Mr. Gould and two of his punchers turned up, 
but without any cows. The house boasted an organ, but no 
musician, so Marie played for us and some of us sang, then 
one of the “boys” played the guitar and another entertained 
us with selections on the mouth organ. I’d heard kiddies mak- 
ing a noise on it at home, but I had no idea of what the wee 
instrument was capable of till I heard it that night. All the 
aspiring musicians “packed ’em around” in an inside vest 
pocket. 

For the night, I know eight men were packed into one 
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room, all around on the floor. We women folk shared the bed- 
rooms with no space to spare. Next morning at daybreak, we 
were awakened by a small voice in the next room saying 
again and again, “Wake up, Jason. wake up, Jason, it is day- 
light.” This was young Buster Gould, aged eight and as tough 
a tough as we had met, trying to get a move on Mrs. Daugh- 
erty’s youngest boy, one of the sleepy headed order. Soon, 
everyone was moving and we were all miraculously fed. 

It was a sight to see the goat herders coming past the 
house with the great herd of Angoras, about 2,000 head. 
When Meeker had saddled up for Marie and me, we went off 
with Mr. Gould, the small Buster, and bigger Daugherty boy. 
We went over a trail, right across the last ridge of mountains 
and down onto the plains; then we swung around and came 
back up the Sacramento in the hope of dropping on some 
likely cattle. In the end, I bought two cows with heifer calves. 

Buster was a great joy to us, he was so small that to mount 
he had a leather loop fastened to the horn of his saddle and 
by this he hoisted himself up, in a squirming semi-seaman 
like fashion, but he got there all right, and in quick time, too. 

Buster and one of the men had a race to an outstanding 
cow, and we could see his wee legs working violently all the 
time, imagining he was spurring his flying steed, but fortu- 
nately for the latter’s comfort, the small heels did not reach 
below the saddle blanket! 

After the deal was closed, we three set off for home with 
our “cattle.” Towards sundown, we reached the last cabin on 
that side, and I rode up to ask if we could stay the night which 
we did, and were able to put the “cow beasts” in a corral. Next 
day, we made it home in good season. 

As soon as I could, I had High-Low-Jack, he was an erst- 
while Texas cowboy, brand my cattle for me. I had already 
acquired a registered brand of my own, a horse shoe with the 
letter P in it, on the cow’s left side, and horse’s left shoulder. 


A Wee Bit About Mountain Church Meetings 


We had no actual church out there, but there were plenty 
of neighbors of a more or less religious turn of mind and 
though representing many denominations, they all banded 
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together and reckoned to meet at the school house every Sun- 
day. We had a form of Sunday School for a time composed 
of all ages from infants to grandparents. The speaker of the 
day would arise and begin his discourse, which according to 
the individual might last from one to three or four hours with 
a noon lunch in between. Those blessed with the most pro- 
nounced “gift of the gab” were rather a scourge, and finally, 
the all-day session got too much for Marie and me, so we used 
to cut service after Sunday School. The congregation arrived 
by wagon or horseback. 

One Sunday, Marie and I saw our first baptism by immer- 
sion. The members of that particular “branch,” shall I say, 
had dug out the banks of the creek about two miles below the 
school house to make a suitable pond or tank. Someone from 
another community came to officiate. He was dressed in cord 
trousers, brilliant pink striped shirt with a white collar, 
which rather got we two orthodox Episcopalians; however, 
he got down into the muddy hole while we sang a hymn. 
Wagon teams and saddle horses were hitched all around us 
to trees. He stood there almost waist deep for over twenty 
minutes while he gave an address on the derivation of the 


word, baptism. It was two young men who were baptised 
and they certainly got immersed effectively and then stood 
there in their dripping shirts and pants while another hymn 


was sung and next, everyone went up to shake hands with 
them. 


Neighbors and Some Excitement 


Up one of the side canyons, lived Old Man Masterson; he 
came to try to sell me a team of horses, but we did not make 
a deal. He told us about his daughter Nora—she was a char- 
acter. At this time, she was about thirty years old, claimed 
she had married an English Lord when sixteen, and that he 
had deserted her. I don’t rernember all I heard, but she was 
credited with having killed one man and holding up two 
others ; she got the drop on them by being the quickest on the 
draw, and made them put their hands up and do her bidding. 
At this time, she had just married again, a man much older 
than herself and known as Baldy Lane. He worked some at 
one of the logging camps, but they spent most of their time 
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at the Masterson homestead. Another neighbor, old man 
Hammond, was out looking for his goats on the mountain 
opposite Masterson’s place one day when he heard a shot. 
For sume time, he had had a suspicion that the Masterson 
outfit helped themselves to his or anybody else’s goats or other 
livestock when they wanted meat; so he hurried down the 
mountain and out of the timber just in time to see old Master- 
son cutting the throat of a fine stock range bull, of the 
“R U N” brand which belonged to Jim Jeffries, a cattle man. 
If it had been a young steer, it would not have been so bad, 
but one of his registered range bulls was the limit. 

Hammond turned his horse and made off for the nearest 
cattlemen he knew of, Jack and Lee Green. They, in turn, 
went to Mr. Buckner, our local Justice of Peace (later my 
friend Lila’s father-in-law) and got out warrants for Master- 
son and Lane and rode off with some other “Boys” to arrest 
them. Lane had skipped, but they got Masterson. On reaching 
the cabin, they found the beef already salted down. To prove 
their case, they needed the branded hide, but that they failed 
to find that trip. When they started off with the old man, they 
noticed that he kept looking towards his artichoke (Jerusa- 
lem, used as cattle feed, stalks included) patch. Next day, 
some of the “Boys” went back to hunt again for the missing 
hide and finally found it; under one of the shocks of arti- 
chokes they saw the ground had recently been disturbed and 
on digging down about two feet, they found the hide. 

They eventually tracked down Baldy Lane, too, and took 
both of them to Alamogordo, our county town. Where the 
celebrated Nora was all this time, I do not know, but she 
arrived from somewhere, when Mr. Buckner committed her 
father and husband for trial by the grand jury at Alamo- 
gordo. Report had it that she jumped on her horse and rode 
off at top speed, some thought to round up some of her pals 
at the logging camp to rescue her men folk on the way over 
the trail to the Alamogordo jail. A more charitable neighbor 
told me later that Nora had only ridden off in haste to try and 
get someone in Alamogordo to go bail for the men; this she 
did, and they were let out under five hundred dollars each, a 
week later. The deputy oflicers who took the two prisoners to 
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Alamogordo played safe, anyhow, and did not keep to the 
trails anymore than they could help. 

Before Nora really left for Alamogordo, she took her 
adopted child, a baby of eleven months to Mrs. Hammond, her 
nearest neighbor. Both these families were held in rather bad 
repute, and not visited by the “elite” of the mountains; that 
is, Hammond’s wife and step-children were avoided, but 
everyone liked the old man, and maybe even the rest of the 
family had their redeeming features. Well, the arrests 
brought the two families to logger heads, yet, to no one else 
could Nora ta'ce the baby, so Mrs. Hammond promised to 
care for it, but it was grievously ill, dying as it proved, and 
no one would go and help Mrs. Hammond. We did not know 
this until later, and on Monday, the poor wee thing died. 

Early on Tuesday before we were up, a Mr. Plain who 
lived next but one below us, three or four miles down the 
creek, and who openly professed very strong disapproval of 
Marie and me (we did not like him and always felt sorry for 
his wife) came to ask us if we’d go and help Mrs. Hammond. 
As he was credited with always getting up at 4 a. m., I guess 
it was another black mark against Marie and me not to be up 
at 6 a. m. when he turned' up. He, too, like the rest of us had 
his redeeming features, he had been uy with the Hammonds 
all night and then ridden up to ask us to go down there, about 
six or seven miles ride, for Mrs. Hammond, he said, had be- 
come quite helpless and hysterical, and no one else would go. 
We promised we would go as soon as we could get the ponies 
up, milk, and have some breakfast. We were utterly inexperi- 
enced, but willing and anxious to help, and that was enough. 
We only wished we had known sooner, but had not even heard 
of the baby’s existence. 

Marie and I were terribly shocked at the sight of the poor 
wee dead body ; we had no idea what it died of or from, but it 
looked as though it had been starved, it was just a wee skele- 
ton. Mr. Plain’s wee boy was sick, he said, so his wife could 
not come to help Mrs. Hammond. Mr. Plain and Mr. Ham- 
mond got some boards somewhere, and some white muslin 
appeared from I know not where, they made a small box and 
buried the wee body nearby. 
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Poor old man Hammond had to disappear after Masterson 
and pal got out on bail, as the former vowed “to get” him for 
informing on him. I forgot to say that Mr. Buckner, the J. P., 
divided the beef among his friends, so Marie and I had some! 


Threshing on the Agua Chiquita 


In due course, threshing time arrived. The Andrews and 
Mr. Plain owned a “horse tread power” thresher. The power 
was produced by a team walking on a running platform as 
near as I can explain; the team was led up a small inclined 
gangway like affair, just about long enough and wide enough 
for them to stand in. It had strong high rails on each side and 
in front. When the team was “in” heavy bars were put across 
behind, the animals were tied to the front rails, a clutch was 
released, and the platform began to revolve and this made 
the horses walk and hurry some, too, and this, in turn, made 
the thresher “thresh.” As per usual, I was short of cash to 
hire the two men I needed for our threshing of oats and 
bearded wheat, and some barley, so the Andrews said if 
Marie and I would cook for their outfit they would provide 
men to help on my place and to this we were glad to agree. 
The Andrews had much more grain than we; we had eleven 
men to cook for down there; and, as Meeker would have ex- 
pressed it, “It tick-el-d” us to have to cook for and wait on 
table for such a motly crowd. 

Our pet aversion, Mr. Plain, called us at 4 a. m., and we 
had breakfast on by 5 a. m. By this time, I had another team, 
Rancher, a fine upstanding bay, and old Dan, also a bay. They 
would both saddle, but I got them so we need not work our 
two well-beloved, Cherry and Boy. 


Roswell 


Mrs. Tod, Mrs. Westlake’s daughter, who came from New 
York for a long visit at Eagle, Marie and I planned a wagon 
trip to Roswell in the Pecos Valley for supplies. We hired 
High-Low-Jack and his wagon and he took Mrs. Tod in it, 
and Marie and I traveled in mine, Jack of course leading the 
way. I think the high lights of this trip were the drenching 
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we got and the mud we had to struggle through, and the very 
“sideling” slippery roads till we got clear of the mountains. 
Over and around the worst of these, Jack would maneuver 
his team and then come back and take mine. My wagon was 
very light for that country and to keep it from tipping over 
on extra sideling sections, he would stand on some projvcting 
part of the wagon on the upper side or hang on to it while I 
drove and the limit was when we met another wagon and we 
had to go off the road on the hill side at a still more acute and 
slippery angle to get around it; sometimes, he would have to 
put both teams on one wagon. 

We camped out two nights on our way to Roswell, and it 
just poured and poured more, night and day, till everything 
was soaked, even the contents of our suitcases. My diary in 
my gladstone was ruined. When we reached the prairie, the 
going was just about as bad. We had to stop the teams every 
so many yards and push the solid mud out from between the 
wheel spokes with our hands. Marie and I saw our first ar- 
tesian well on this trip, and I remember we left the team and 
went over with a cup expecting to get a drink of cold clear 
water, and we were so disappointed to get a mouthful of tepid 
fluid, no better, if as good as what we had in the barrel on 
the wagon. When we went on these trips, we always had a 
barrel of water on the side of the wagon. Usually, on this 
Roswell trip, there was no water to be had between Hope, 
at the foot of the foothills, and Roswell, which had its water 
brought down from the Hondo, I think, in the White Moun- 
tains. On this trip, however, both going and coming, we 
watered teams at mud-holes. 

When we got near Roswell, we held a committee meeting 
as to what we should do; we felt too utterly wet and muddy 
to present ourselves at a hotel, so Jack scouted ahead and 
came back with word that he had located a big old building 
or maybe better described as a shack save for its unusual size. 
He did not go into details as I remember, beyond that it was 
so big that even the horses could share it, and it was dry, and 
we could also have a fine fire with plenty of wood, where the 
latter came from I do not remember, maybe it was already 
there or maybe High-Low-Jack commandeered packing cases 
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from the general store; anyhow, I remember the glorious 
blaze that gave heat and light. 

We found it to be a huge old abandoned blacksmith shop, 
at least that must have been its last business, but as to its 
architect’s original ideas for it, I don’t know, but there was 
a big raised blacksmith hearth, and on this Jack built his 
jolly fire. In the surrounding gloom, we found endless projec- 
tions on which to hang our soaked belongings. As Mrs. Tod 
shared our “wagon bed” at night, and we had not counted on 
such a deluge, I had not taken our big “tarp,” counting on the 
canvas cover of the wagon to keep us dry, but the steady 
downpour had continued so long that the latter had ceased 
to function anything approaching 100% and our bedding, 
etc., had become just about as waterlogged as everything 
else, so we hung what we could behind us and around the big 
blaze for an hour or two to dry out before we attempted to 
lie down on the dirt floor. 

Next day, we awoke to bright sunlight, and with it came 
a realization of what our night in the old “smithy” had done 
to us and our belongings; everything was coated with heavy 
blacksmith shop dust and grime. We all enjoyed the joke on 
ourselves hugely and concluded we’d be glad to do the same 
thing again under similar conditions. 

At this time, I guess Roswell was just being “born,” there 
were already fine alfalfa fields and fruit orchards close to 
the wee town, but no paved streets and few boardwalks. The 
main street only about three blocks long, and mostly saloons 
at that; all one story fraine buildings, but already the sur- 
rounding country showed promise of becoming the fruit rais- 
ing country I believe it now is, apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
also alfalfa, celery, etc. The neighboring town of Artesia is 
now where Marie and I had the drink from one of the first 
pioneer wells before the town was started. In addition to the 
great cattle ranges surrounding these towns, I believe they 
have now added oil fields. 

We were made welcome at the stores in spite of our tough 
loo':s and I’ve no doubt all of the possibly 300 inhabitants 
knew before we did what to expect from a bunch of water 
soaked campers after spending a night in an abandoned 
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smithy. We laid in a six months supply of groceries, etc., load- 
ing Jack’s wagon; keeping mine free for us three to sleep in, 
Jack could dispose of himself on top of his load if the ground 
were too wet on the home trip. 

It was fine overhead on the way home, but still heavy pull- 
ing for the teams. I remember Jack coming back to our wagon 
to borrow my field glasses. He’d spotted something far ahead 
on trail that he could not figure out, even with the glasses ; we 
had to breathe the horses now and then, so did not travel 
fast even for wagons. At last, we came to the poor object on 
the road, it was a mongrel sheep dog—some fiend had staked 
it down to the prairie with bailing wire fore and aft, so it 
could not stand up, or in any way free its self. It made us all 
feel “sick at the stomach” as Jack put it. He soon had the poor 
beggar free and we fed and watered it; he and Mrs. Tod took 
it up on their wagon for a time. The only mitigating thing in 
the horrible affair was, that the brute who did the deed, 
staked the poor animal on the trail; if he had done it some 
way off the beaten track, it would not have been found likely. 
High-Low-Jack who would not willingly hurt anything need- 
lessly, voiced all our feelings when he said, “I’d shore like to 
shoot the darned cuss that did that, even if I had to go to the 
pen for it.” He kept the dog. 

I forgot to record in one of the earlier chapters a visit 
that the wife of a cattleman paid me. She took a long ride on 
her missionary errand from the flats. She had heard of my 
riding cross-saddle and felt I ought to be, if possible, rescued 
from such sinful ways. I forget most of her argument, but 
the clinching point was that “God would never have made 
side saddles, if he had meant women to ride astride.” I showed 
her a photo of my old time hunter Spicy, with the white hair 
mark on his back from a side saddle sore, but it had no more 
effect on her than her argument did on me. 

Roswell is now a beautifully laid out and highly improved, 
prospering town of 12,000 or 14,000 population. It has a fine 
climate, fine location and good roads from many points East 
and West, within easy motoring distance of Lincoln National 
Forest (E] Capitan and Sacramento Mts.). 

(To be continued) 





Notes and Documents 


THE CHARLES BENT PAPERS 
(Continued) 


Mr M Alvaras Taos March 30th 1845 

Sir 

I have sean your letter to Mr Beaubean, In which you tell him our 
Priest has consented to leave his press in Santafe,®* on the condittion 
that thare is nothing printed against him, this is poor subturfuge, 
aftr he having maid the declaration heare (when he loned it in the 
first place) that he had done it for the purpus of exposing through 
this meadium the acts and doings of public men, in hopes as he said 
of preventing them for the future of doing rong, but it seames he 
never expected that any one would have the temerity of atacking him. 
I wish you to correct the article I left with you, and if it cannot be 
inserted at presant, you will doe me the favor, to try and get it in 
imeadiately, on the chainge of Authoritys if posible, before the Prest 
can have time to renue his condittions with regard to his press. 

The General aftr having made all nessary exertions to procure 
that the forced lone®® should be paid, without effect, he has at last 
I se from Sarafans [Serafin Ramirez?] letter shiped it off on to his 
sholders, to exact the payment, this lookes bad for a superier after he 
has failed to carry his viewes out, to make use of an inferier to have, 
what he could not doe, done, I think that thare will be little or no 
notice taken of Mr Ramires orders heare, I believe they are determined 
not to pay. but if the former Govenor’® returnes, some say they will 
pay willingly as they have confidence in him. Our Priest sometime 
passed requested through his brother of the General to take away the 
distacament [destacamento—military detachment] from Ojo Calienta 
and Reto," and place one on Red River above Turlys this was not 
granted: today Aprile 7th [7] he haad a meeting of the three justices, 
and two Captains, at Santago Martines,’? for the purpus of getting 
theas to call for, or place a gard on Red river, in which he again failled, 
the object of this gard is not for any fealling he has for those residing 

68. Reference to Fr. Antonio Martinez of Taos who owned the printing press that 
had been brought to New Mexico in the 1830's. The story can be read in Douglas C. 
MeMurtrie, “The History of Early Printing in New Mexico,” New Mexico Historica, 
Review, 4:372-409. 

69. The forced loan was levied against Mexican citizens by act of the Assembly, 
February 14, 1845. Read, Illustrated History ..., pp. 412-14. General Mariano Mar- 
tinez de Lejanza served as governor, from April 29, 1844 to May 1, 1845. 

70. Mafiuel Armijo. 

71. El Rito: a settlement about ten miles west of Ojo Caliente. See note 62. 

72. Santiago Martines is mentioned as a conspirator against the United States in 


December, 1846. Twitchell, Old Santa Fe, p. 276. But is listed as a grand juror at Taos 
in the trials of 1847. New Mexico Histoaica, Review, 1:28. 
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at Red River, but by having a gard thare, his people and property 
at San Cristobal,7* betwean Aroyio Hondo and Red River would be 
garded, he and his brothers have a greadeal of good land at this place 
which they are afraid to plant, unless they can get the gard at Red 
River. But our priest is the pink of humanity when his one interest 
is in the way. The Cumancharus from the Reo ariba have brought in 
5 negros theas no doubt are runaways from the U States Olivarille™ 
of St Magill has an other brought in last sumer, I think we should 
demand theas negros and send them to the U S thare is an article 
in our treaty with this country in which prisoners taken by the allyes 
of eather nation are to be sent to thare respective nations, the U 
States have sent several mexican prisoners home I myself have brought 
two, one of them was from St Magill or neare thare his name I doe 
not recolect; the other from this place his name Gerreatia Mondragon; 
Filip Enerio, is an other, and thare has bean others sent home, all of 
which ware taken by the Pawnies. Branum s and Leitensdorfer left 
the fort about the 20th of last month, they had met with nothing 
serious up to that time, the Indians ware below the big timber on 
the Arkansas. Our Priest the night of C Tawns7™® weding got quite 
merry, he said publicly I am told that the presand govenor was good 
for nothing and it would be good to drive him away tell Houghton’? 
& Eugen that Tom” left the fort betwean the 20 & 24th my respects 
to all. 


Youre Obt Svt 
Taos Aprile 7th 1845 C Bent 


Mr Alvaraz Taos Dembr 17th 1845 
Sir 
If it is not too late urge on Beaubean the nessaty of his making 
it manifest to his minister, that the justice Pasqual Martinise?® did 
not visit his house for the purpos to dar fay (as it is called heare) 
of its having been robed in 1843 neather did he take any steps to 


78. San Cristébal was located on the north bank of Rio San Cristébal which flows 
westward into the Rio Grande between Rio Arroyo Hondo and Rio Colorado, north of 
Tave 

74. I have no information on this person. 

7. Christopher C. Branham is mentioned in Webb, Adventures ..., p. 46 and 
note. 

76. Charles Town, well-known trapper; listed as juror in the Taos trial of 1847. 
New Mexico Historica, Review, 1:24, 28. 

77. Joab Houghton enjoyed a long career in business and politics in New Mexico. 
His activities are dealt with in standard histories of New Mexico. 

78. Probably Thomas Leitensdorfer who “was a brother of Eugene Leitensdorfer.” 
Webb, Adventures ..., p. 41 note. See note 60. 

7%. Pasqual Martinez is listed as a captain of militia in April 28, 18389. Bloom 
in Old Santa Fe, 2:184 note. He was a brother of Fr. Antonio Martinez and partici- 
pated in the Taos uprising of 1847. Twitchell, Military Occupation ..., p. 188; Old 
Senta Fe, p. 276. 
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secure the property stollen, untill he was ordered so to doe by Govenor 
Armijo after Beaubean had made his complaint to the Govenor this 
happened some weeks after the autrage had bean comitted, this will 
be proof in my oppinion, that the alcaldy winked at, and encouraged 
the act on the part of the Indians. It is the duty of the Alcaldy,® in 
all cases whare violence has bean comitted, to visit the premises with 
two or more witnesses and thare take cognisence of the extent of 
damage or auterage comitted, this should be entered on his book of 
administration (as it is called) thare is nothing of the kind heare. 
We have nothing nue heare, pleas wright by the barrer and let uss 
know what is passing in Santafe tell Mr Haughton to wright also 
My best repects to him and all other frends 
Youres Respectfully 
C Bent 
PS. Pleas send by the barrer 2 Candlesticks, Tin ones would be 
preferable 
Blair is on the mend and making arangements for the P x 


Mr M Alvaraz Taos Decr 29th 1845 
Sir 
At the request of Dr Blass Trangille,*1 an Lee I adress you 
theas fue lines the[y] wish you to make a representation to the Govenor 
respecting the injustice of the Tax levyed on thare Still Houses, 
they have bean called on by the judge of the 1st Instance for a Tax 
of of $1 pr month, they have no objections to pay this Tax provided they 
are exemted from other contributions, neather doe they object to pay- 
ing a Tax provided the tax is general, they are willing to pay in 
propotion provided others pay on thare property, but they doe not 
think it is just that three or four indiviuals should be Taxed and 
all others that have much more property than they have should be 
exempt from all maner of Tax, Whenever thare is any public service 
to be done they have invariably furnished animels and provisions 
for this service. You make the representation setting forth all thare 
greaviences and have it presented and whatever it may cost they are 
redy to pay back to you so soone as you forward your act. Beaubean 
has not yet reached heare. 
Yours 
C Bent 


Mr Alvaraze Jany. 18, 1846 
Sir 
If you can sell my goodes at 60 pr deliverable at the fort doe so. 
You had better not sell over $2500 first cash, as some may have bean 





80. Alcalde: a local administrative and judicial official. 
81. A resident of Taos named Blass Trujillo is listed as a juror in 1447. New 
Maxice Historica, Review, 1:36. 
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desposed of, before they are delivered. On about 25000 yds which I 
will take 16 cts pr yard for, and on unmeasureable goodes 60 pr ct 
advance. I doe not think we can afford to pay more than $300 pr wag- 
gon load if we are required to advance the money three months before 
the goodes can posibly reach this market. If they will admit uss 
for 5 cts pr lb on the amt of the weight you had better close withe 
them. If the garintee is suffittient. 
If I could get the Cash for my goodes on deliverry I would take 
50 pr ct advance on the bill, deliverable at the fort. 
Santafe January 18th 1846 Youres Respectfuly 
C Bent 


Taos February 4th 1846 
Mr Alvaraze 

Sir 

I received your letter a fue days passed dated 26th January, I 
am glad to heare that orders have been received to despach the 
Dragoones, I think this will be quite a relief to you folkes residing 
in Santafe; altho I think thare is an effort making heare by Mattao®? 
to retain them, this is only surmise on my part. The report has bean 
raised heare within a fue days, that thare was at the fort five hun- 
dred Troopes, a nother report is that a large force from the single 
Storr [Star] is near at hand, theas two reportes combined I think 
have bean started to induce the authorities to retain the Dragoones. 

Sabauren and an other man reached heare a fue days passed 
from hard scrable they ware imeadiately denaunced by one of Mattaos 
perticular creatures, but nothing further took place, the express sent 
me from the forte was called and questioned very closely by the grand 
functionary. 

Tell Scally [John Scolly] that his land has bean granted in small 
parcells to sundary Individuals by the justice of lo de Morra,®* Thomas 
Sallanda, he says he had the right and authority so to doe, probably 
he got his order from this place. I shall be in Santafe in a fue dayes 

Youres Respectfully 
Wright to D Juan Otaro. C Bent 


[Note pinned to inside sheet of this letter] 


Since I closed this letter I have heard that it was reported from 
the Priestes, that the forigners in Santafe ware rejoicing a greadeal, 
and telling the Mexicans to joine them that they ware now the same 
people, it is said this nuse has cast quite a gloom over the good man. 
I expect that some mischevious fellow has done this to freighten him, 
if so he bas suxceaded. 

82. Maybe Mateo Sandoval, mentioned in a petition for compensation due to the 
uprising of 1837. Alvarez, Papers, November 9, 1839. 
8. The settlement of Mora north of Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
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Sir Taos February 16th 1846 


The Proclimation of Armijo, appeares to have created, a verry 
different fealing, from the one intended; they say if the Proclimation 
was brought forth in consiquence of the Single Starr, having de- 
termined to seake revenge, for the autrages comitted herterfore, by 
the authaities of this country, they will take no part in it, they say 
let them pay that reaped the benifit. The truth is the majority of the 
people doe not understand the perport of the Proclimation. The people 
complain bitterly of Mattao, they say he is harder on them, than ever 
before, he will receive nothing but money, for his fees, and he charges 
about one third more now than formerly. 

Our Justice gave Manuel Charviao,®4 a written licence, to gamble, 
for the price of $1.50. his charge is low, for permittion to violate 
the law. 

We had the nuse last night that the Youtaws had drivin off about 
8000 head of Sheap and some 400 head of catle from some place neare 
the cearo de la gillinia,*5 The Prieste and Brothers have lost all of 
thare stock in this thieft. Men ware ordered about midnight to pre- 
pair to follow, I am told that the Priest this maning, had chainged 
his his tune, yesterday he was lawding the Mexican Government and 
people to the skyes in consiquence of the Proclimation, he to day sayes 
the Government is fit for nothing, and hopes thare may soon be a 
chainge. This chainge of oppinion is caused by his having lost all of 
his stock, suxcess to the wether cock. 

Since wrighting this Cornellio®* who was at the Priestes at the 
time the people left in percute of the Youtawes, sayes that Matteao 
sayes that his stocks ware stollen by the Indians with the Knolledge 
of the Americans. 

Our priest and justice are so much troubled at the loss, that they 
doe not know what they are about, thare has about 50 men left this 
place, and some thirty or forty from the Rancho,§7 but they go out 
by the Canion of fernandeze; If they had went up the del Norte, to 
the Sangre de cristo, thare might have bean hopes of thare interrupt- 
ing the Indians, it is now three dayes since the thieft was committed, 
so thare is litle hopes of overtaking the Indians. Tom has not yet 
reached heare, he is expected to night all redy for him. 

We have no nuse heare except the above, I wish you would give 





84. According to Bloom in Old Santa Fe, 2:240, the Assembly had fixed the fees 
for gambling, April 11, 1844. Maybe the law had been changed. 

85. Cerro de la Gallina, or Turkey Mt., just east of Fort Union, or northeast 
from Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

86. Probably Cornelio Vigil; Prefect and Probate Judge at Taos; uncle of Mrs. 
Charles Bent; killed in the uprising of 1847. New Mexico Historica, Review, 8 :119ff. 
Brayer, William Blackmore .. . , 1:128, 209. 

87. There is Taos Pueblo, the town of Taos about two miles to the south of the 
Pueblo, and Ranchos de Taos that adjoins the village of Taos on the south. The canyon 
runs eastward from Taos through the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
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uss some if you have any, my object in wrighting is to induce you or 
Haughton to doe so, I Know the above nuse is of very litle importance 
to you, but I give you the best, and all we have. 
Youres Respectfully 
C Bent 
Mr Alvaraze 
PS Thare has bean a better turne out for theas flocks, than thare 
ever was to oppose the Texians. No mans animels have bean repected, 
they have bean orders isued to take animels, wharever they ware to 
be found Haw different the Priestes conduct in this affair, to what it 
was at the time Armijo gave orders for men from this place in 1843 
to join him, Matteao at that time told the people not te go unless they 
was well paid, as they ware then ordered out to escort the traders, 
and perticularly the Caravan of Armijo and others from the Reabajo,®* 
at that time thare was not exceading twenty men frem this place 
sent out and theas the poorest devils that could be selected with Bows 
and Arrowes, now the picked men of the vally go to save the sacred 
flocks, they are going a bad route they have forgotten that thare is 
a place on that road called onde Pasqual no pudo,®® he is again out, 
he may find the asses Bridge again. 


Propietarios Suplentas 

. Jose Chaves Capt D*®. Donaciano Vigil 
Jose Manl. Gallsgo P. D®, Francisco Leyva 
Anto. José Martinez Cap" ” Antonio Sena 
Tomas Ortiz ” Pedro Otero 
Juan Perea Sarafin Ramires 
Juan Cristoval Armijo Santiago Armijo 
Felipe Sena Vicento Martinez 


[on back of p. 4 of this letter there is statement—Send some late 
nues papers]. 


Taos February 24th 1846 
Mr Alvaraz 


Sir 


Sinse I closed my letter to you this morning, I have thought that 
it would be prudent, to make the following propesition, if it meates 
your and Haughtons aprobation. 

Would it not be well to have from Armijo & Juan Andress®” in 
wrighting, wether they will protect Americans according to the treaty 





88. Rio Abajo: down the river from Santa Fe, or the settled area north and south 
from Albuquerque. 

89. Onde Pasqual no pudo: “where Pasqual can not go.” It may refer to Pasqual 
Martinez. See note 79. 

90. Juan Andres Archuleta? See note 3. 
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ixisting. In case of warr betwean this country and the U States, I 
think it more than likely thare may be an autebreake, sinse Parrades, 
has come into power, he has plainly showne his views and disposition 
towardes the U States, and thare may be verry shortely orders heare 
to expeil uss, or doe worse, we should be prepaired and on aur gard. 
If Martineze®! is in power in Mexico Armijo must fall, as he is no 
friend of the latter. Think of this and act accordingly, should you get 
any garintee from theas functionarys, you will pleas get them to send 
orders, to the same effect to this place, and elsewhare, whare thare are 
Americans 
Yours Respectfully 
C Bent 


I will join you and Haughton in anything you may think proper 
to doe in this affair, you can use my name if you pleas. 


Mr Alvaraze Taos February 26th 1846 

Sir 

I think that I mentioned in my last that the expedition, sent out 
by the Calf,®92 had returned, they had two hard fights, one. at Lees 
still house in which the vallient justice, and his staff, ware more in- 
jured than the others, he fell some five or six times the first day, but, 
he was as often seated again in his sadle, you se that he fell oftener 
than other great men have. 

The next dificulty they had to incounter, was to furnish, the 
justice, Pasqual, Valdess, Romaro, & Montallio (all participaters in 
the comand) each with an ordinance this they determined should be 
done from the regular soldiers, that accompanyed them, the comandr 
of the soldiers objected to this, and told them he could not think of 
doing so, at the same time he detaild but one man to serve the justice, 
Capt Pasqual was furious, he told the Corporal the comander of the 
regular Soldiers, that he was a regular appointed Captain, and ordered 
a man to be detailed to serve him, the Corporal told hime he might 
be a Grande Capitan, but Carajo he had not a Carra to comand him,* 
so it was droped heare. On thare returne they had an other hard fight, 
with Capt Whisky at Turlys, but as before Capt W gained the batle, 
but not the field, as the most of them slept on it that night. The Calf 
is a persevering man, he has determined to send again, his plan is now 
to send on the other side of the mountain, and find the place the 
Youtaws entered it, and then to take the back trail, which they are 
to follow it back to whare the rancho was, at the time it was attacked, 
for the purpos of gethering up what may have bean left by the Indians, 





91. Perhaps a reference to the political influence of former Governor Martinez 
in the regime of President Paredes. 

92. The Calf: possibly a nickname for cowardly or stupid. 

93. Grande Capitan: Spanish for a great captain. Carajo: a mild swear word. 
Carna or carra are meaningless. Maybe Bent meant carta, meaning a commission. 
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for this service Capt Martine has agreed to let the Calf have soldiers, 
and the alcaldi of the rancho has bean ordered to furnish his quota 
of men for this duty, which I am told he is going to comply with altho 
he furnished thirty men on the former expedition; bouth the Capt 
and alcaldi should be broken for aquiesing to this order or request, 
have theas people nothing to doe but to serve the Calf as herders, and 
finde themselves. The Calf sayes since his misfortune, that he had a 
warning of this disaster, he sayes on the night, on which his flocks 
ware stollen the four windes of heven blew at the same time and it 
appeared to him that his house was the center on which they spent 
thare fury, he had other wa[r]nings, his eares appeared to be on fire, 
his nose itched, and many other signs, but he sayes he had no idea 
that this was a warning to him allone, he expected, he sayes a different 
eavle, he expected to heare that his country had disposed of this 
province, and that the heritics, ware on its confines, to overrun the 
unfortuanate land, Since the eavle is not as greate as he expected, he 
consoles himself for his loss, by saying that he can get more in the way 
he got those last. 
28th To day we have had an ellection for ellectors who are to ellect 
a juas de primer instancia,®* and a sindico, The following persons, 
have bean ellected Ellectors, in fernandese, L Lee, Priest Martinis, 
Pablo Trangille, Jose Granel [7] Montano,®5 & Mateas Vigil, and one 
from the Publo, Thare are six ellected in the rancho, and five in the 
Aroyio Sake, I have not heard who they are; The priest, is exerting him- 
self for his brother Santago,®* he sayes he is the only compitent person 
for Judge in the vally (he shoes himself to be a man of greate disern- 
ment) none before him have bean able to discover theas hiden, leagai 
qualityes. I think that Beaubean will hold him a strong pole. The 
Priest got quite rathy, at the ellection, he said he was vexed that the 
people should vote for him, but I believe it was on the contrary, because 
he did not get as large a vote as he expected, he polled but 22 Votes, 
only 9 majority over Dn Blass Tranjille, Lee had the largest number 
of votes. 
Taos 3 March 1846 Youres Respectfully 
C Bent 


Manuel Alvaraze U.S. Consule Santafe Taos March 2nd 1846 
Sir 
To day about 3 oclock in the aftrnoon, the justice of this place, 
notifyed me that thare had bean an american, murdered this morning, 
in the mountain betwean el emboutha®’ and the senige by the Apach 


04. El Juez de la primera tnstancia: court of the first instance. 

96. Jose Gabriel Montano signed a note in favor of David Waldo, :August 9, 1888. 
Alvarez, Papers. 

96. Santiago Martines: see note 72. 

97. Embudo: a small settlement at the mouth of the Rio Grande canyon on the 
road from Santa Fe to Taos. Cieneguilla, another small settlement, was located up- 
stream. The latter is now known as Pilar. New Mexico Historica, Review, 16:1-11. 
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Indians. Louis Bacca,®* and an other person, had told him that they 
had arrived at the place whare the murder, had but just bean com- 
mitted, thare ware nine Appachies thare, and one other ded one, the 
Indians no doubt had attempted to rob him, (for it appeares that he 
had some bales of goodes and he killed one of the Indians, with his 
Knife, the Indians then despached him, Bacca sayes the Indians had 
raped [wrapped] the man up in a Robe, no doubt to conseal the body, 
but theas two men came on them so sudenly they ware prevented. I 
give you this notice, that you may take such steps with the authori- 
ties as you deam prudent, the justice left this afternoon fer the place 
whare the murder was committed, I expect the body will be brought 
heare tommorrow, they say he is a light complection man, he had a 


double barrele gun, Youres Respecfuly 
C Bent 


PS by the barrer you and Mr Haughton give uss the nuse, I have 
heard that you have recently had a male in Santafe. CB 


Mr M Alvaraze Rancho March 4th 1846 

Sir 

Last eavening the Justice Lovato,®® with his possy, arrived heare 
with, the body of the deseased Crombeck, who was killed by the 
Apachies on sunday or monday last, in the mountain, the Indians 
Six of whom the justice brought with him, says that thare were three 
of them together in the senige, but one went a head from thare, this 
one they say killed Crombeck or wounded him so that he died, and 
he killed the indian, this I doe not believe, I think the three atempted 
to rob him and he killed one with his knife, and the other two killed 
him, he was shot through with an arrow, and Lanced in the pit of 
the stomac he is horibly mangled his scull is mashed, his face is at 
least one third broughder than when living. We have requested the 
perfect and justice to retaine five of theas indians as hostigages, untill 
the other Indian goes and bringes the other two murderers, and the 
ballence of the goodes, as it apears that all the goodes are not heare 
altho we have no datta to go by, except what Louis Bacca sayes, he 
told on his arrivle that he saw two ordinary sise bales, thare is hardely 
one heare. He will be Burried in the Burring ground of this place today, 
we shall have the affair done as deacently as posible. 

I hope you may be able to get an order for the murderers to be 
taken to Santafe for trial, I am fearfull that they will be released 
without punishment, if suffered to remain heare, theas people are so 


timid. Youres Respectfully 
C Bent 

98. Luis Maria Baca: one of the first settlers of Las Vegas, New Mexico, and a 
claimant to the Baca Land Grant. See Verna Laumbach, “Las Vegas Before 1850,” 


New Mexico Hisrosicat Review, 8 :241-264. Twitchell, Leading Facte . . . , 2:460 note. 
99. See note 7. 
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Mr. Alvaraze Taos March 4th 1846 

Sir 

I think we shall be able if nessary, to prove that the Calf, said 
that his flocks ware stollen by americans, as well as that he has now, 
sent his two brouthers over to the Paunile!° to assertain, from 
those thare wether the youtaws ware not thare, to receive amunition 
before they attacked his rancho, and if they fail in this they are to 
examin to assertain by tracks and otherwise wether they had bean 
thare. He is determined to fix this thieft on uss if he can find the 
least pretext for so doing. 

Last eavening two men from the Publo of Almagra,!®! reached 
heare they met C Town, and two other americans, who told them whilest 
they ware encamped, on the Caulievere,!°2 that the youtaws, that had 
the flocks of the Priest, stole thare animels, theas three men followed 
them, and got thare animels back, the youtaws told them that they 
should stay at thare village three days, aftr thare arrivle to dance 
the scalps, they had taken, then they should returne for more scalpes 
and stock. if so the youtaws are at this time in the vasinity of the 
ranchoes, and we may expect to heare of thare having taken stock 
and scalps. The justice Lovato told me this morning that the runers 
from the Cumanchie tradrs, had arrived last night. They told him that 
they had bean to some Indians beyond the cero senisa'% that they had 
met thare three Texian tradrs, theas and the indians had told them 
that thare was a large body men marching to this country, and would 
be heare by the 1st of Aprile next, theas runers told the justice, they 
had not went to our forte on red River for fear, as they ware told by 
the Indians that thare ware a great number of troops thare. I give you 
this as I have heard it. Last Sunday or Monday the Calf passed an 
officio to the justice Valdess!% stating that he had heard thare was a 
partido forming to suporte a certain person for justice of Ist 
Instance, he aftrwardes told the justice verbally that Beauben, Lee, 
and myself ware the pursons, that wished to form this partedo, at the 





100. The French word pannelle means poplar leaf. This was corrupted in use and 
this creek came to be named the Ponil. On maps of today, it is named Pond creek. It 
is a source branch of the Cimarron creek, crossed by traders following the alternate 
Santa Fe trail through the town of Cimarron. 

101. Pueblo Almagra: probably the initial settlement of present-day Pueblo, 
Colorado. Fountain creek (see note 46) was called Rio Almagre or Red Earth by the 
Spanish and Boiling river by the Cheyenne Indians which in French is Fontaine que 
bouilli. Riddle, Records and Maps ..., p. 37, citing George Bird Grinnell in Kansas 
Historica. ociety publications, 15 :89-92. 

Frank Hall, History of the State of Colorado, 1:167ff (Chicago, 1889). 

102. Probably the Culebra creek which flows westward into the Rio Grande just 
north of the New Mexico-Colorado boundary. The name is Spanish for snake; the 
French word is couleuvre. The ms. is difficult to read. 

108. Cenisa means astes. This place name may refer to a volcanic hill in north- 
eastern New Mexico; perhaps Capulin Mt. 

104. Jean Bennette Valdez is listed as a grand juror at Taos in 1847. New Mexico 
HustoricaL Review, 1:28. 
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same time he ordered as ellector, the justice te permit no unlawful 
meatings, has he forgoten the unlawful meating that ware held in his 
house at the dead howrs of night in june and july 1843 when they 
ware meditating the overthrow of Armijo 

He is getting allarmed, he begins to doubt, wether he will suxcead, 
in getting one of his brothers ellected justice, day after tomorry[?] 
this affair of justice will be desided; he is wearing a web that posibly 
he may be caut in himself, he had better be on the lookoute, his power 
is one the wain heare, I think. *— 


C Bent 


Mr. M. Alvaraze Taos March 6th 1846 

Sir 

I received this morning your two letters, and one from Mr. 
Haughton. On tusday the 8rd Crembecks remains ware brought to the 
rancho by the justice, as I have alredy informed you in mine of the 
4th. I requested the justice before he left for the body, to procure all 
the pap[e]rs he could, of the deseased, on his returne I enquired of him 
if he had suxceaded in getting any papers, he informed that he could 
find none. I then enquired of the Apachies that ware brought, they 
told me that they had sean none; The papers he had with him ware no 
doubt destroyed by the Indians, to prevent detection, of any property 
they may have taken, from the best information we have bean able to 
procure, about two thirdes of the goodes he had with him, have bean 
taken by the indians. The principal chief Chacon! and one other 
indian have bean detained by the justice Lovato as hostages, untill the, 
other two murderers, are brought in, I doubt verry much wether they 
will ever be presented, I think the two we now have will make thare es- 
cape altho, I this morning requested the justice Lovato to send them to 
this place, for the purpus of having them more secure under the gard 
of the Soldiers, he said he would doe so, I am fearfull theas rascals 
will be permitted to escape, altho we will use all diligence to prevent it. 
Theas justices are so dilatary, and lenient, that I fear, that thias 
murders will pass unpunished. 

So far we have had no grounds for complaint against the authori- 
ties, but from thare want of energy, I am fearfull of the consiquencies 
above, mentioned, 

Mr. Crombecks remaines ware burried, in the buring ground of 
the rancho, by the Priest Valdess,1% on the 4th March. The justice 
is heare taking all the proofes, he can find relitive to the murder, How 
the murder was commited we shall never be able to assertain, as thare 

105. A chief of the Jicarilla Apaches. The Official Correspondence of James S. 


Calhoun, edited by Annie H. Abel, pp. 308, 314. John Ward, Journal, edited by Annie 
H. Abel, New Mexico Historica. Review, 16 :333. 


106. This person might be Eulogio Valdez, ordained a priest in 1836 and assigned 
to the parish of Santo Tomds de Abiquid. New Maxico HisroricaL Review, 8 :342. 
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ware none presant except indians. he no doubt from apperinces was 
wounded on horseback, as his sadle was veray bloody and still on the 
mule when the justice found it, it literally stuck to the animels back, 
by blood, I think it more than likely the Indians came up to him in a 
frendly maner, and rested his gun from him, afterwardes wounded 
him, he then dismounted, and got hold of one of them who he dispached 
before the others could rescue him, the Indian was cut the whole way 
across the belly, in such away, that his entrels imeadiately fell out, 
and the Indian it appeares made some four or five stepes before he 
fell, as his body was about that far from the entrels. The ballence of 
the Indians, ware no doubt, making preperations, at the time Louis 
Bacea came uppon them, to conseal the two bodys, but his appearence 
was so suden after the affair took place, they had not yet had time 
to doe so, otherwise I doubt wether we should ever have knone what 


became of Crombeck. I will ceape you informed, of the progress of 
this affair. 


Youres Respectfully 
C Bent 

March 9th 
The ellection was a verry unfair one I should not be surprised if 
the attempt ware made to annull it. This morning Capt. Martinez 
received an order from Comander Archuleta!’ to take into custody 
the Apachie indians (the hostages) and the property of Crombeck, he 
has passed an order to the justice of the rancho, to remit them and 
property imieadiately, with the documentes in his possesion relative 
to the murder. So soone as they arrive I will get a list of the goodes 
received and sent with this if posible. I neglected to mention to you 
above that I received youre letter date 8th by Black, last eavening. 
This eavening I saw the Captain, he shew me an offitio!°® of the 
justice Lovato, in which he sayes that he cannot give up Crombecks 
goodes untill he receives an order, from his superiors so to do. he 
also sayes thare is but one indian in his possesion, it has turned out 
as I expected. We, the Perfect, and two justices had an understanding 
with the Six Indians that Lovato brought, that five of them ware to 
remain as hostages, whilest the other went and brought in the two 
murderes, but the justice has taken it on himself to let all go but old 
Chacon. This letter will be difficult to undestand, it is written on so 
many different peaces of papr,1°® I have endeavored to give you all 
the nuse we have heare. Youss Rewpestédiiy 
C Bent 


107. Juan Andres Archuleta. See note 3. As a Lieutenant Colonel he participated 
in the capture of the Texans in 1841. Twitchell, Old Santa Fe, p. 206. Bloom in Old 
Santa Fe, 2:157ff. Or “his famous son Diego Archuleta.” Bloom in New Mexico Hm- 
TORICAL Review, 19°198 note. Diego, Comandante de Escuadron, was elected deputy to 
Congress, October 22, 1848. Bloom in Old Santa Fe, 2:158. 

108. Properly spelled oficio: an official document. 

109. It is a folded four-sided sheet of paper. 
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One of our men ranaway from the fort on Red River!!° and came 
in heare saterday last bringing with him a spanish woman that was 
prisoner amongst the Kiaways, he says that St. Vrain is trading verry 
well, and prospets good, the vilages are begining to neare the fort 
for trade. 


Taos March 19th 1846 
Mr. Alvaraze 

Sir 

As Juan Aragon!!! is going to Santafe to se Armijo, for the 
purpas of assertaining, wether a prisoner and two horses he has 
brought, from the Kiaways, will be taken from him, this man runaway 
from St. Vrain, he imeadiately on his arrivle reported to me what 
he had done, I have forgiven him his disertion, in consiquence of his 
having brought, a christian woman, out of captivity, but some of the 
authoritys wish to deprive him, of his spoil. 

George and Blair!!? arrived heare on the 14th ins, in six dayes 
from the forte all well, trade good, youre Oxen and those I brought 
up are quite poore, the wintir has bean verry cold on the Arkansas, 
Blair had the Luck, to have George, the man that came in with uss 
to Ducheanes!1% frosen to death, he fell from his mule dead, about half 
a mile this side of whare the road strikes the Arkansas in crossing 
from the timpa‘** to that river. No nuse as yet from below, We shall 
visit Santafe in a fue dayes. The Priest is quite bussy perticularly at 
night wrighting what he will produce we have no idea. 

Youres Truly 
C Bent 


(To be continued) 





110. The Canadian river has been referred to in New Mexico as the Red river. 
Lieutenant W. H. Emory mentions “Bent’s camp” on the Canadian under date of 
August 7, 1846. Notes of a Military Reconnoisance, edited by Ross Calvin, p. 40. (The 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1951). 

111. The “Mayor of Taos, Don Juan Antonio Aragon. ...” Mentioned as of 
1887 in New Mexico Historica, Review, 8 :341. 

112. Probably Francis P. Blair, Jr. His name appears in the standard histories 
of New Mexico as District Attorney by appointment of General Kearny. The Editors 
of Garrard describe him as a “close friend of Charles Bent.” Wah-To-Ycah ..., p. 177 
note. 

118. Ducheanes: the ms. is difficult to read and the reference is obscure. 

114. The Santa Fe trail southward from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas followed 
the Timpas creek for a stretch. It flows northeastward into the Arkansas just west of 
present-day La Junta, Colorado. 
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